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INTRODUCTION. 

TWENTY-FIVE years ago, the pursuit of 
general athletic recreation, as a pleasant 
and legitimately important factor in the 
physical development of all classes of 
the community, may be said to have 
been inits infancy. This remark is not 
intended to convey the idea that no ath- 
letic or sporting organizations existed in 
this country prior to that time, for Amer- 
ica had already adopted and brought 
to a state of science and perfection the 
national game of baseball, which was 
played as skillfully, enthusiastically and 
generally as was cricket in the old 
country. <A love of the sea, inherited 
doubtless from the blood of those Dutch 
and Anglo-Saxon ancestors who had con- 
tended so successfully for centuries to 
wrest from the other European nations 
the coveted supremacy of the ocean, to- 
gether with the unsurpassed facilities 
that the seaboard of this continent offers 
for the magnificent enjoyment of one of 
the healthiest and most manly pastimes 
that any nation can engage in, had pro- 
duced such a powerful and _ efficient 
yachting marine, that it was able, in 1851, 
to win from the acknowledged empress 
of the sea the yachting diadem of the 
world, which, for thirty-six years, Amer- 
ica has proudly defended against the 
most persistent and determined efforts of 
England and Canada, and which, judging 
from the recent glorious victories of the 
Volunteer, she seems likely to hold with 
ease for all eternity. The general athletic 
wave which spread with such beneficial 
results over Great Britain about the year 
1860, and brought about the formation of 
a universal network of athletic clubs all 
over the kingdom, was just beginning to 
pass over the United States, when a blood- 


* The illustrations for this article are from a set of photographs by J. ALmstaEpt, Tompkinsville, Staten Island. 


ier wave, and a far deadlier tide, swept 
with irresistible fury over the land; and 
while the sons of Britain were peace- 
fully contending in friendly and emulous 
rivalry for the supremacy of individual 
muscle and brawn, America was en- 
grossed in a mortal struggle of brother 
against brother, for which the stakes 
were the best life blood of both. 

It was, then, about the year 1870, that 
athletic clubs came generally into vogue 
in this country ; but the vitality that char- 
acterized every movement in this nervous 
and energetic race soon overcame the 
start that England had accomplished, so 
that to-day America can boast of as fine 
and as thoroughly systematized athletic 
organizations as can be found anywhere. 


THE FORMATION OF THE 
STATEN ISLAND CRICKET AND BASEBALL CLUB, 


Among the earliest clubs that existed in 
the vicinity of New York, whose members 
devoted themselves to the pursuit of base- 
ball and the maintenance of the game of 
cricket, was the St. George’s Cricket 
Club, of Hoboken, New Jersey. To this 
congenial fraternity were attracted most of 
the Englishmen who came to reside in 
this country and wished to keep up their 
cricket. 

It also numbered among its adherents 
a large contingent of Staten Islanders, 
who, at great inconvenience to them- 
selves, on account of the difficulties of 
getting backwards and forwards to the 
grounds, supported the St. George’s Club 
for the love of the exercise they got there. 
The most enthusiastic portion of this set, 
becoming somewhat disheartened at what 
they considered a more lavish expendi- 
ture of funds than warranted by the con- 
dition of the finances, and perhaps, also, 
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taking some exception to the way the St. 
George’s Club was run generally ; but be- 
ing actuated principally and most patriot- 
ically by the desire to see flourish on 
their own beautiful island the sports they 
liked so well, yet had so far to go to 
enjoy, began to canvass the idea of seri- 
ously starting an organization of their 
own nearer home. This scheme was dis- 
cussed, on and off, during the winter of 
1871, the prime movers being Mr Aymer 
Cater, an ardent cricketer; Mr. George 
Scofield, then, as now, a warm supporter 
of the national game, and their friends, 
Messrs. A. E. Outerbridge, Duncan Nor- 
vall, William Davidge, William Krebs and 
others. 

The idea matured and took definite 
shape in the spring of 1872, in which year 
the club was formally organized as the 
Staten Island Cricket and Baseball Club. 

The grounds finally chosen, as being 
most accessible to, andmidway between, 
the two principal landings on the North 
Shore and Clifton, were known as Camp 
Washington, having been during the late 
war in the hands of the Government for 
military purposes. At present they are in 











the possession of the Staten Island 
Amusement Company, and served this 
past season as the home ground of the 
Metropolitan Baseball Club. They were 
situated alongside the St. George ferry 
landing, and for long years were the 
pride and the recreation ground of the resi- 
dents, until the grasping encroachments of 
the Rapid Transit Company drove the 
members to their present location. 

When first taken possession of by the 
infant club, the site offered but small 
attraction as an athletic ground; but the 
unwearied perseverance. and unremitting 
labors of the moving spirits soon turned a 
barren and disconsolate wilderness, given 
over to the occupancy of vagrant cows 
and straying goats, and the undisputed 
repository of unsavory dust heaps, into 
asmiling and verdant stretch of lovely 
greensward, sweeping in symmetrical 
terraces of velvety turf right to the water's 
edge, and fanned, even on the mostsultry 
days of summer, by the cool and refresh- 
ing breezes that were wafted across the 
waters of the bay. 

The size ofthe ground was arectangular 
area of 500 by 6oofeet, with a slope of 








THE OLD GROUNDS At CAMP WASHINGTON. 


(From an old photograph in possession of E. HH. Outerbridge, Esg.) 
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THE STATEN ISLAND C. AND B. B. CLUB-HOUSE.—LOOKING FROM BARD AVENUE, LIVINGSTON. 


about one foot in twenty seawards. Of 
course this declivity was not calculated to 
afford the evenness required for cricket 
and baseball, so the centre of the field 
was first leveled and the first wicket was 
marked out in 1873, though both games 
were played as well as they could be un- 
der the circumstances during the first 
year of the club’s inauguration. Subse- 
quently the upper terrace was graded, 
and accommodated the votaries of cro- 
quet and the then new game of lawn 
tennis ; and finally the lower terrace was 
graded, leaving the ground when com- 
pleted in three beautiful plateaux. 

It can readily be imagined that the 
funds necessary for the carrying out of 
such improvements could not have been 
borne by the scanty exchequer of the start- 
ing club; but large hearted and open 
handed patrons of the struggling organi- 
zation came forward in the persons of 
Messrs. George Scofield, Aymer Cater, A. 
E. Outerbridge, Butler Duncan, L. P. 
Bayard, W. M. Betts and others, who 
loaned the club the necessary money, 





which was subsequently refunded as it 
grew prosperous. 

A club-house was erected in 1873, at 
the south-western end of the ground. At 
first it was only a very modest structure 
of frame some 20 by 12 feet in extent; but 
as the increasing demands for more ex- 
tensive accommodation called for new 
additions, the original structure was, 
every year or two, enlarged by the erec- 
tion of large wings, until, towards the end 
of the club’s stay at Camp Washington, 
the buildings assumed quite pretentious 
proportions, and were fitted up with 
lockers, bath-rooms, lavatories, and all the 
other accessories for the comfort and con- 
venience of the members, and surrounded 
by broad and shady verandas. A portion 
of the club-house was also set apart as the 
quarters of the cricket professional and 
ground man. 

After the club-house had been in use 
two or three years great inconvenience 
was often felt, during particularly hot and 
dry spells of weather, from the limited 
water supply. To obviate this nuisance, 
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Messrs. A. E. and E. H. Outerbridge very 
generously came forward, and at their 
own expense and at the sacrifice of much 
valuable time and personal labor, erected 
a windmill to pump water from the well, 
which proved such a boon to the men, 
that the club gladly consented to take 
over the fixtures for what it cost the 
builders. The windmill worked admirably 
until the pipes of the island water system 
were introduced into the club-house in 


ship, which has always been based upon 
the broadest and most liberal interpreta- 


tion of the terms, “gentleman” and 
‘*amateur.” The personnel of the club is 
second to none in this or any other 
country, and the dues and expenditures 
laid upon members are within the reach 
of the most moderate incomes. At first 
initiation fees and yearly subscription 
amounted to only $10 for each; but dur- 
ing the last year it has been found advis- 
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THE STATEN ISLAND C. AND B. B, CLUB-HOUSE.—REAR VIEW FROM THE FIELD. 


1881, when, its day of usefulness being 
past, it was allowed to fall into disuse. 


THE PROMINENT FEATURES AND PERSONNEL OF 
THE CLUB. 


The tastes and tendencies of the original 
founders no doubt had much to do towards 
shaping the destinies of the club into 
those channels of sport which are its chief 
characteristics and attractions to-day, as 
well as giving the cue to the social status 
of such as should be eligible to member- 


able to raise the annual rating to $15, for 
which additional comforts and conve- 
niences are, however, given. The mem- 
bership consists of Americans principally, 
but there is a good sprinkling of the British 
element; but so harmoniously and plea- 
santly do the relations of the different 
nationalities run together, that there is 
never the slightest friction. The manage- 
ment and direction of club matters is 
vested almost entirely in the hands of 
Americans, the inhabitants of Staten Island; 





























and wisely so, because to them and 
to their families is mainly due the success 
and prosperity of the club. 

Originally, and prior to the introduction 
of lawn tennis into the country, baseball 
and cricket were the only games that took 
up the attention of the members; but soon 
after the advent of the now extremely 
popular game of lawn tennis, the club 
was very largely augmented by its votar- 
ies; and of late years, too, the baseball 
element do not seem to have taken pains 
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the fall months the club can also furnish a 
fairly strong team of football players, who 
belong to the National Football Associa- 
tion’s roll of clubs. 


THE HISTORY OF THE CLUB'S CRICKET. 


The first regular matches of the club 
were played on the centre plateau of the 
Camp Washington grounds, and it does 
not appear that the luxury of a_profes- 
sional coach was indulged in till the club 
had been in existence for two years. In 





INTERIOR OF READING-ROOM—MEN’S CLUB-HOUSE. 


to keep up the praciice of the game, so 
that the interest has dropped off some- 
what, making the atmosphere of cricket and 
tennis decidedly theall-prevailing life of the 
club. In fact, it may be honestly stated 
that to-day the Staten Island Cricket and 
lsaseball Club has the strongest and largest 

l-round tennis cHenféle in the country. 
Besides the games above mentioned, the 
club has this year engrafted lacrosse onto 
iis main trunk by the enrollment among 
its members of the finest lacrosse club of 
America, the New York L. C.; and during 


1874 William Brewster was engaged, and 
retained his position four consecutive 
years. He wasa medium paced, round arm 
bowler, a captial bat and excellent field any- 
where, and, -what was of most importance 
to a young club, a splendid coach, able 
to detect and correct any weak or defect- 
ive style of hitting or defense in the play- 
ers. In those days the cricket team was 
comprised of such familiar names as 
Davis, Lusk, Marsh, Peters, Ridgway- 
Moore, A. E. Outerbridge, Joe Sprague, 
and others of lesser fame. The club’s 
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inaugu.al efforts were, however, not at- 
tended with that brilliant success which 
fell to their sharein later years, and it was 
not untilthe year 1875, that they gained 
their first really glorious victory over the 
Germantown XI., then, as now, one of 
the strongest cricket clubs of the country. 
In this famous match the Staten Islanders 
were materially assisted by J. Botham- 
Whetham, the captain of the XI., amagni- 
ficent batsman, who practically gained the 
victory for his side by making thethen un- 
paralleled score of 116 not-out. The XIs 
of those days also found a sure run getter 
in P. S. Ronaldson, an enthusiastic and 
energetic cricketer, who did much towards 
pushing the game in and around New 
York and vicinity. 

The principal opponents of the club dur- 
ing the first years were the Albany, 
Syracuse, St. Georges, and the Young 
America, Merion, Germantown and Phila- 
delphia Clubs, that hailed from the envi- 
rons of the Quaker City. But in these 
early contests the arms of the club gener- 
ally fell before their stronger rivals; and 
especially was this the case in the matches 
against their near neighbors, the St. 
Georges Club; but as years went by the 
Staten Island C. C. almost entirely monop- 
olized the constantly increasing English 
cricket element that came to the country, 
so that while the St. Georges C. C. became 
weaker and weaker, the Staten Islanders 
became stronger and stronger, and 
eventually turned the tide of defeat into 
one of almost annual victory. 

One of the principal causes that has 
done much towards the growth and main- 
tenance of cricket in the United States, has 
been the periodical visits of the English, 
Irish and Australian teams to this coun- 
try, and whenever these visits did occur, 
the Staten Island C. C. took a very lead- 
ing part in their entertainments, giving 
them the free use of their grounds for 
practice and making their visits pleasant 
in other respects. The first visit occurred 
in 1880, when an XI. of Irish gentlemen 
came over to make acricketing tour of the 
States and Canada. ‘They stayed on 
Staten Island nearly three weeks, ‘being 
the guests of the club, and playing them 
two matches, both won by the visitors. 
The members of this team were Geoffrey 
and Wm. Hone, Sir George Colthurst, 
Brougham, Munn, Roly Miller and Casey. 
In the following year Dick Daft’s XI. 
visited the club on their return from their 
Australian trip, and played a match with 
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the Islanders, which, though it proved a 
total defeat, taught the home team much 
in the way of cricket. In 1883, the 
English XI., under Shaw and Shewsbury, 
on the way out to Australia, stopped over 
in New York to play a match with the 
Staten Island C. C. Last year saw the 
Gentlemen of England and an XI. of 
gentlemen from the West Indies on their 
new grounds. Under the captaincies of 
E. J. Stevens, Robert Sale Hill and Cyril 
Wilson, the cricket record of the club has 
been most successful, and at the present 
time there seems to be as strong material 
for the future welfare of the game as ever 
there was during any period of its exist- 
ence. 


THE INTRODUCTION AND HISTORY OF LAWN 
TENNIS. 

As far as I have been able to learn, 
there appear to be two somewhat con- 
flicting traditions relating to the introduc- 
tion of lawn tennis into the club, and my 
gallantry to the fair sex, as well as the 
preponderance of corroborative evidence, 
compels me to say, that I am inclined to 
support the story that ascribes the advent 
of this distinguished game onto Staten 
Island to the enterprise of a lady. 

In 1875, Miss Mary Outerbridge, the 
sister of Messrs. A. E. and E. H. Outer- 
bridge, having seen and played the new 
game in Bermuda, was so fascinated 
with it that she determined to equip her- 
self with a complete tennis outfit, and, 
armed with a net, a set of rules, racquets 
and balls, she returned to America, and 
paid the U. S. customs duties on the first 
lawn tennis set ever brought into this 
country. She lost no time in interesting 
her friends in the pastime, and obtained a 
ready assent from the members of the 
club to erect a net on their grounds, for 
it must be remembered, that at this time 
the famous ladies’ club had not come into 
existence. : 

The other claimant for the honor is Mr. 
Wm. Whitlock, who, being in England 
that same summer, saw the game for the 
first time, and when he returned enlisted 
the sympathy of William Davidge, who, 
together, mowed off a portion of the upper 
grounds and there started the game. But, 
inasmuch as Miss Outerbridge was spend- 
ing the winter of 74-75 in Bermuda, and 
returned probably in the early spring, 
when the exodus from the sunny shores 
of that charming winter resort generally 
takes place, and as Mr. Whitlock only 
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started for England about the time of 
Miss Outerbridge’s return, and remained 
away all summer, returning only in the 
early autumn, I think, as I said before, 
the introduction must be accorded to the 
lady. Be that as it may, lawn tennis soon 
became an eminently popular game, and 
was the means of bringing many into 
the ranks of the club who, being 
neither cricketers nor baseball players, 
found no inducement up to that time for 
joining; and it is therefore not to be 
wondered at that the club membership, 
in three years after the introduction of 
tennis, had nearly doubled, and the 
Staten Island Cricket Club became the 
head-centre of the game, and still retains 
that merit round the immediate metropol- 
itan district, although the superior at- 
tractions of Newport and other fashiona- 
ble seaside and summer resorts have 
made lawn tennis one of the great features 
in the inducements they offer, and the 
great tournaments at Newport and Orange 
have taken away some of the club’s ancient 
prestige. However, the club still ranks 
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among its members such strong names 
as H. J. Slocum, Jr., Wm. Donald, Bradish 
Carroll, Campbell, J. Rankine, W. Dav- 
idge and Beverley Robinson; while 
among the ladies they count the names 
of Miss Adeline Robinson, Miss Alice 
Austin, Miss Kitty Smith, Miss Gertrude 
Williams, Miss Nellie Janssen, and others 
who have brought laurels from other 
fields. 


THE HISTORY OF BASEBALL. 


Undoubtedly at the outset a great deal 
more prominence was given to the pur- 
suit of baseball than obtains in the club at 
present. Theclub team was a very strong 
one, and successfully maintained its repu- 
tation at home, and also was able to carry 
its victorious arms throughout the amateur 
nines of the different important towns in 
the country. Among the early players 
were numbered George Scofield, Ware, 
Cuthbertson, Hitchcock, Lawrence, Ver- 
myle, Joe Sprague, the celebrated under- 
hand pitcher, considered in his day one of 
the best in the country; Bevans, an excel- 
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THE TENNIS COURTS ON LADIES’ DAY. 


lent catcher; Worth, Dollard, McKinley, 
Rogers and Bath. A nine, picked from 
the above names, went on an extended 
tour throughout the States; but owing to 
various circumstances, they did not meet 
with the general success that had been 
anticipated, and the venture, I believe, 
turned out rather unfortunately. The 
club has, however, excellent material to- 
day for a good nine, and if more interest 
were taken by the partisans of the game, 
would be able, with the proper practice, 
to bring the club’s record to its old stand- 
ing. ‘They play as many matches in the 
course of the season as the cricket XI., and 
their chief opponents are their neighbors 


and rivals, the Staten Island Athletic 
Club, Bergen Point, Young America, 


Newark and Englewood, and the various 
amateur clubs round New York. I regret 
very much that the archives of the club 
do not present as many statistics of the 
club’s baseball record as of cricket; 
and sol am unable to furnish much that 
would be interesting to lovers of the 





game, and the extreme reticence of the 
most prominent players of to-day about 
their individual doings on the diamond, 
has made it impossible for me to gain any 
information as to their relativepositions and 
merits on the nine; but this much can be 
safely asserted, that while there are such 
men on the nine as Halstead, Arthur 
Cater, Cammeyer, and Steve Brown, the 
baseball of the Staten Islanders will not 
want for good material from which to 
pick a good nine. 


FOOTBALL AND LACROSSE, 


Within the last two or three years the 
club has been doing its share in keeping 
alive the good old game of football. The 
Staten Island Football Club, although 
having an independent organization and 
choosing its own President, officers, etc., 
still may be considered as a part of the body 
corporate of the S. I. C. C. They have 
joined the American Football Union, and 
played their first game against Columbia 
College for the A. F. U. banner series, but 
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were badly beaten. They have also 
played against Brooklyn Hill F. C.,, 
Stevens Institute, and Crescents, of Brook- 
lyn. With men like H. Waldo, C. M. Smith, 
of the Yale team, 1883; P. W. Smith, 
Richards, the Yale captain; H. N. Towns- 
end, Dave Lindsay, Steve Brown, R. 
Conyngham and Frank Cunningham, the 
club team cannot help being a strong one, 
and will doubtless make a good showing 
for the banner this season. The New 
York Lacrosse Club is perhaps the strong- 
est club that plays the great Canadian 
game in the United States, and finding 
that they were without a proper ground 
on which to play, applied to be affili- 
ated with the S. I. C. C. during the last 
summer. Some of their best players 
were already members, and the whole 
of the active players were gladly 
welcomed, and have played on the 
new grounds several times, invariably 
coming off the victors. At the last 
decennial athletic celebration of the Staten 
Island Athletic Club, the team played a 
magnificent winning game against the 
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Niagara L. C., of Canada, beating . them 
badly by 4 goals to o. ‘The emblem of 
their victory hangs now on the walls of 
the club reading-room. 


THE HISTORY OF THE LADIES’ CLUB. 


This very important and extremely 
popular branch of the Staten Island 
Club was started in 1877, but its 
raison détre and the circumstances 
that called it into being, are, as we 
found in the matter of the introduction of 
lawn tennis, disputed questions, the 
ladies saying that at that time there 
seemed to be some probability of the 
men’s club falling to pieces owing to lack 
of interest taken in its maintenance by 
its members, and to add a fresh and 
attractive feature which would put new 
life into the lukewarm breasts of its ad- 
herents, the most interested married men 
and most energetic single ones called in 
the assistance of their wives and sisters. 
The men claim that they really felt so 
sorry that the ladies who came to see 
them at their games could not disport 
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themselves in a similar manner, and join 
in those sports that could be enjoyed by 
both, without special invitation as it 
were, that they extended to them a pro- 
position, somewhat like the first Romans 
did to the fair Sabines, and the results 
have been one of the most charming 
unions that could possibly have come 
about. I think myself that the advan- 
tages offered to both were so palpable 
as to be readily conceived and appreciated 
by both ladies and gentlemen, and the 
only question in my mind is why the two 
organizations did not start and flourish 
side by side from the first conception of 
the men’s club, and although at the com- 
mencement, perhaps, when nothing but 
cricket and base ball were played the 
ladies did only 

Spectatum veniunt, veniunt spectentur ut ips; 
but after the introduction of tennis, they 
very gladly availed themselves of the 
opportunities offered, and accepted the 
amalgamation, no matter the causes by 
which it was effected. The arrangements 


made for the use of the grounds so that, 


there should be no clashing of interests, 
were, that the ladies were privileged to 
play on all the courts during the morn- 
ing; that the two or three nets nearest 


their house should be at all times their 


exclusive property; that during the after- 
noons they were at liberty to play at any 
other of the nets that were not required by 
the men ; and that every Friday the whole 
grounds were theirs exclusively, and the 
men could only occupy such nets as they 


did not want. The following ladies were 
the inaugurators of the club: Mrs. E. B. 
Robinson, President; Mrs. John G. Dale, 
Vice-President ; Mrs. Chas. H. Stebbins, 
Treasurer, and Miss M. Krebs, Secretary. 
During the first year there were some 
thirty members enrolled, a privilege being 
accorded to the relatives of the men who 
could join at a smaller fee than outsiders. 

The ladies’ membership to-day amounts 
to over 200, showing what strides 
this popular club has made during 
its firstdecade. For the first three or four 
years there were mixed committees of 
gentlemen and ladies for the successful 
carrying out of all entertainments, such 
as receptions, tournaments, etc., given 
by the ladies, for they were not then 
well enough versed in club manage- 
ment, nor sufficiently up in the mys- 
teries of getting up and handicapping at 
the yearly tournaments, to be trusted to 
do it alone. But this pretty, bright little 
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child soon got into all the secrets of its 
elders, and since 1880, has been a beauti- 
ful strong minded woman, with a will of 
her own, and a fine capacity to use it. 
The following ladies have held rule and 
jurisdiction in theclub: Mrs. John G. Dale, 
as President and Vice-President; Mrs. J. 
H. Pool, as Director and Vice-President ; 
Mrs. H. E. Alexander, for five years a 
most faithful and hard working Treasurer; 
Miss M. Krebs as Secretary and President; 
Miss Mary E. Outerbridge, as Secretary ; 
Mrs. William Donald as Secretary. But 
if it was granted to these fair workers to 
lead the club through the bright morning 
ofits infancy, it is the inestimable pleasure 
and pride of the present President, Mrs. 
Alexander D. Shaw, to have taken the 
helm for the five brightest years of the 
club’s life, and by her wonderful tact, 
her indomitable perseverance and untir- 
ing energy, her gracious manners and en- 
gaging presence, to have won the love and 
good will of the members, and the hearty 
and sincere approbation of the whole or- 
ganization. In her many undertakings 
for the good of the ladies’ club, as well as 
the numerous enterprises on a grander 
scale, that have been held for financial 
assistance to the club as a whole, Mrs. 
Shaw has had the valuable assist- 
ance of her bright and highly accom- 
plished friend, Miss Marie Alice Hamilton, 
who has for four years been Treasurer of 
the club, and has been her chief's most 
unswerving counselor and adherent. 

With such wise and judicious exercise 
of prerogative on the part of the ruling 
powers, and such hearty co-operation and 
unaniminity of opinion actuating the 
members, it is not surprising that the 
ladies’ club grew and prospered. Their 
opening days and Fridays became an 
institution and a powerful attraction, and 
are attended by a large and fashionable 
gathering of members and their friends; 
and their annual fall. tournaments are 
looked forward to as one of the most 
prominent exhibitions of good tennis 
each season, and are entered by all the 
leading players in the country. 


THE REMOVAL TO LIVINGSTON. 


After fourteen years of peaceful occupa- 
tion, in which the old- grounds at Camp 
Washington had become almost ideal in 
their picturesque beauty, endeared to all its 
members by the pleasant associations of 
many happy hours spent in manly exer- 
cise, by sweet memories of firm and lasting 
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friendships, born of true appreciation 
of character and worth, brought out amid 
the heat and generous impulses of a 
keenly contested game; by the recollec- 
tions of a hundred glorious victories; and 
hallowed, maybe, by the tenderest rem- 
iniscences of friends and dear ones who 
have taken the last great journey to 
greener fields and more radiant pleasures, 
the Staten Island Cricket Club found 
themselves threatened by eviction to 
of the Staten 
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to state, they are entirely at fault, and in 
holding such an opinion, are doing Mr. 
Krebs an unfounded injustice. The facts 
of the case are simply these: The prop- 
erty was owned by Mr. George Law, 
who never could be induced to place a 
value on the land, though often ap- 
proached on the subject by Mr. Krebs 
and other interested parties. Mr. Law 
was also asked for a lease, but he would 
do nothing, and bind himself to nothing. 
The prices quoted were $55,000, and 








INTERIOR OF RECEPTION-ROOM—LADIES’ CLUB-HOUSE. 


Island Amusement Company, which was 
one of the many schemes put into opera- 
tion by Mr. Erastus Wiman to enhance 
the traffic on the Rapid Transit Railroad, 
fast drawing to completion. Many have 
thought, and some have said, that Mr. 
Krebs, the highly respected and justly 
popular President of the club, was, per- 
haps, somewhat culpable for the club’s 
not having purchased the property out- 
right, prior to the rise in value of ground, 
in anticipation of the needs of the new 
railway; but in this, 1 am glad to be able 


then $65,000, and subsequent to the 
death of Mr. Law, which occurred about 
this period, his man of business asked 
$75,000, but never was a positive refusal, 
at any given price, absolutely tendered 
the club; and finally, when the club held 
a special meeting and adopted a resolu- 
tion to take immediate steps to secure the 
present or some other suitable ground, 
the price demanded had reached $100,000. 
About this time Mr. Erastus Wiman, then 
Vice-President of the club, I believe, 
came forward with a most impracticable 
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scheme of building a huge terrace right 
out into the water, 900 by 400 feet, to be 
divided into three parts, of which the 
Staten Island Cricket Club was to hold 
one-third, for the pretty little rental ot 
$1,500 per annum-—crediie postert—the 
other two-thirds being held by the Mets 
and the New York Athletic Club, could 
they be induced to accept. This brought 
matters to a climax. In February, 86, 
Messrs. George Scofield, Jewett, E. H. 
Outerbridge and William Davidge were 
appointed a committee to look for new 
quarters; and so well did they acquit 
themselves of the duty, that on the 24th 
of March of the same year saw the Dela- 
field property transferred by purchase to 
the Staten Island Cricket Club. Inside of 
two weeks some $13,000 were subscribed 
‘for commencing the work necessary to 
put the house and grounds in proper con- 
dition. Out of this sum $5,000 were con- 
tributed by : Wm. Krebs, $1,000; Erastus 
Wiman, $2,000; George F. Bonner, $500; 
James W. Pryor, $1,500, and not a single 
penny was advanced by an outsider. In 


the orchard at the back of the premises 
there were over 300 trees and roots re- 
moved, and the ground was beautifully 
leveled and the water pipes put in, so 
that by the last day of May, 86, mem- 
bers began to play tennis. The 4th of 
July was the day fixed for the formal 
opening of the new club-house and 
ground, and to celebrate the event, the 
annual international cricket match  be- 
tween the English and Americans was 
played. 
THE NEW GROUND AND CLUB-HOUSES. 

The new ground is a lovely, smooth, 
rectangular plot of excellent turf 570 by 
430 feet, lying between Bard and Davis 
Avenues, and inclosed by a neat and sub- 
stantial picket fence about four feet high. 
It is within a couple of minutes’ walk 
of the Livingston Station, and is in the 
midst of some of the most elegant man- 
sions of the wealthier residents. The 
house is a two-story wooden building, 
very large, and surrounded on three sides 
with broad verandas. On the ground 
























floor the accommodations comprise, be- 
sides a wide and roomy hallinto which 
the broad main stairway descends, a 
large and lofty apartment, embracing the 
entire width of the house and half its 
length, used as reading-room and library, 
three good sized dining-rooms, the club 
janitor’s office, and beyond, in the L ex- 
tension, there are butlers’ pantries, china 
and linen rooms, waiters’ offices, and in 
the rear a roomy, commodious kitchen. 
Upstairs there are five dressing and locker 
rooms, containing upwards of 500 lockers, 
a luxurious bath-room, the floor being a 
tessellated pavement of encaustic tiles, in 
which there are six shower-baths and a 
bountiful supply of good water, lava- 
tories, and a janitor’s bedroom. In the 
reading-room is a very handsome fire- 
place of carved wood work, and beneath 
the mantel-shelf, which is surmounted 
by a fine plate glass mirror, are the words: 


INSIGNIA FORTUN#Z PARIA, 


The floor is stained a dark mahogany 
and is kept beautifully oiled; the chairs 
and other furniture are solid and sub- 
stantial, and harmonize in color with the 
floor. There is also a fine piano. On 
the walls hang a set of quaint and in- 
teresting old steel engravings, represent- 
ing the different positions of the cricket 
players of bygone days. On the library 
table are to be found the leading periodi- 
cals, and the principal sporting literature of 
England and America. Down-stairs in 
the basement are the bar and the pool 
table. An excellent able d’héfe luncheon 
and dinner is run by Mr. Wallace, and he 
is assisted by a competent staff of efficient 
waiters. The club-houseand grounds are 
in charge of George Hayward, a_ tho- 
roughly trustworthy and painstaking vet- 
eran, who, with the professional and 
ground man, Herring, roll and mow the 
grass, put up the cricketing and tennis 
nets, and have charge of all the club gear 
generally. The main entrance is on Bard 
Avenue. 


THE LADIES HOUSE 


is a pretty little cottage, single story, con- 
taining a good.sized reception-room, very 
prettily furnished with cane chairs, rock- 
ers and lounge. They have also a nice 
upright piano. Off the reception-room 
there is a locker-room with some forty 
cupboards, and a bath-room, with shower 
aths, etc. The two sides of the house 
icing the grounds are protected by a 
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pleasant veranda, from which they have 
a capital view of the cricket and tennis 
that is going on. This house was erected 
by the mens club, and for it and the other 
privileges the ladies pay a rental of $150 
per annum. The interior plenishing of 
their house the ladies provided themselves, 
obtaining the necessary funds by holding 
a kirmess. The prime mover in this af- 
fair was the President, Mrs. Alex D. 
Shaw, assisted, of course, enthusiastically 
by her willing following, and so great 
was the success of the venture, that after 
paying the expenses, which amounted to 
$755, they realized a net profit of $715. 
Out of this total the ladies spent the sum 
of $150 in the purchase of a handsome 
clock, which is one of the most valuable 
ornaments of thelibrary of the men’s club. 
This was a present from the ladies in 
graceful acknowledgment of what had 
been done by the gentlemen to promote 
the welfare and interest ot their club. The 
entrance to the ladies’ house is at the 
north-eastern end of the grounds, just off 
Davis Avenue. 

Besides these buildings, there is also a 
small temporary room, built for the accom- 
modation of the junior members, and close 
by it there are stalls for four or five horses. 
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MISS ADELINE ROBINSON, S. I. L. C. 
Lady Champion Amateur Lawn Tennis Player. 




















THE FIELD. 


Cricket is played in the centre of the 
field, the best turf being always husbanded 
for the match wickets, which are pitched 
north and south so as to avoid the morn- 
ing and evening sun getting into the eyes 
of bowler or batsmen. The practice 
wickets are pitched to the east of the 
match ground, and though not as good 
as they should be, will improve year by 
year. The match wickets are as good as 
any in the country, and do credit to the 
vigilance of the captain and the ground 
committee, and to the care and pains 
taken by the professional and ground 
men. 

The baseball diamond is laid in the 
north-western portion of the field, the sod 
being removed and the earth pounded 
down hard and firm between the pitcher's 
box and the home plate. 

Tennis is played on the northern and 
eastern sides of the field, the number of 
nets that can be stretched being between 
twenty and thirty. When there are any 
tournaments to be held, the courts are 
marked off more in the centre of the field. 

Cricket can be played every day except 
Fridays and match days. The nets are 
up and the professional ready to bowl 
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after two o'clock. The cricket XI. 
and baseball IX. share every alternate 
Saturday throughout the season. In the 
mornings the grounds are given up to the 
ladies for tennis and to the juniors for 
their games. The tennis nets can be used 
by both clubs every day but match days, 
when only those nets can be played at 
which are perfectly out of the way of the 
game that is going on, whether cricket or 
baseball. The ladies are entitled to the 
three courts nearest their house, every 
afternoon, except match days if they in- 
terfere with the game. On Fridays they 
are entitled to all the courts, no cricket or 
baseball being allowed to be played. 

Baseball can be practiced any day but 
Friday; but Wednesday of each week is 
more especially their day. The fixtures 
for matches are fixed by the captains of 
the IX. and XI. with a view to not clash- 
ing their dates. 


THE CLUB COLORS 


were originally identical with the scarlet 
and gold of the M. C. C. of England, but, 
for a reason or reasons I could never find 
out, they were changed to the present 
ones of black, blue and yellow, the prime 
mover being J. Lester Pym. 
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TWO SUMMERS. 


A NANTUCKET STORY. 


BY JANET D. MOORES. 


Part I. 


La 

One July evening, years ago,.as the 
steamer /sland Home entered Nantucket 
Harbor, a little girl stood clinging to the 
railing of the forward deck and looking 
about her with the pleased curiosity of a 
child unused to travel. 

She paid no attention to. the prepara- 


tions for landing until a gentleman, 
touching her shoulder, said, with some 


severity, ‘‘Evaline, pray do not keep me 
waiting; this is the third-time I have 
called you.” ‘Turning reluctantly, she 
followed her father, and a moment later 
was busily watching the people standing 
about the wharf. 

A slight, pale boy, in dark blue, at- 
tracted her attention. He was examin- 
ing, not eagerly, yet with a certain boyish 
interest, the fast emptying steamer. He 
glanced timidly at the party of which lit- 
tle Evaline was a member, and uncon- 
sciously felt drawn toward the gracious- 
looking lady and the bright-faced girl. 
The boy stood for some moments, his 
eyes wandering abstractedly over the 
boats drawn up at the wharf, then away 
across the harbor devoid of all sign of 
life, and returned to his immediate sur- 
roundings to find that he was alone, 
except for one of those easy-going drivers 
whose deliberation had secured no occu- 
pants to his vehicle, and who now called 
to the boy to ride up with him. 


An hour later, Evaline Raymond seated’ 


herself next her mother, at the table of 
friend David Swan. In the glance she 
naturally gave her neighbors, her eyes 
fell upon the boy whom she had noticed 
as he stood waiting at the wharf, and she 
unconsciously smiled. 

The little fellow looked surprised, the 
corners of his mouth curved slightly, and 
he turned toward her as if expecting, 
yet fearing, some further mark of atten- 
tion. 

But Evaline was hungry. With the 
manner of a lady and the eagerness of a 
child, she ate everything set before her, 
absorbed in her thoughts and a delicious 
plate of fish. At length she looked up at 
her companion. The boy opened his 


mouth, shut it, opened it again, and Eva- 


line, taking pity on him, broke the ice by 
saying, ‘‘I think Isaw you as we got ofi 
the boat this evening.” 

‘Yes ?” ventured the boy. 

‘‘Were you looking for sharks?” asked 
Evaline. 

‘‘No,” answered the boy, as if that 
were a Curious question, but volunteering 
the information that he had been shark- 
fishing the day before and that the party 
had landed one nine feet long. 

‘Oh! could I see it, do you think? 
Would they let me?” 

‘‘T suppose so,” he answered thought- 
fully. 

Her face clouded over at this discour- 
aging answer. 

‘‘Oh, it makes no difference; only I 
have always heard about sharks, and I 
did want to see one.” 

“Perhaps,” said he, looking at her in 
his half-scared way; ‘‘perhaps”—then 
suddenly, as if amazed at his own auda- 
city, “Would your mother let me take 
you?” 

“T don’t know. Papa will, though. 
I'll ask him this evening; he always lets 
me. 

Both relapsed into silence, which was 
broken as Evaline tasted her dessert. 

‘‘Do you like blueberries? I don’t see 
what God made them for.” 

*‘Unless,” the boy suggested, ‘‘as a sort 
of homceopathic fruit.” 

Evaline, although she did not under- 
stand the language of little pills, laughed 
merrily. 

Then she asked if he had been on the 
island long and if he liked it as much as 
he had expected. 

He came early in June, he said, and 
he liked it so well that he thought he 
should stay until the last of September. 

Then, reassured by her look of interest, 
he told her what he knew of the island 
and its people. 

The parted lips, the blue eyes full of de- 
light, the broad, low forehead, the pale, 
red hair, drawn loosely back by the 
round comb, the dainty pink and white 
percale, too—years afterwards he remem- 
bered every detail. 
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There is nothing so refreshing as the 
ease with which children fall into friend- 
ships. Without knowing one another's 
names, these innocent creatures began to 
feel a freedom that older people rarely 
know in years of acquaintance. 

‘‘Evaline,” inquired her mother later, 
‘‘who was that boy? had you ever met 
him before?” 

‘‘No, mamma; except that I saw him 
down at the boat this evening.” 

‘*What is his name?” 

“T don’t know, I’m sure; I never 
thought of that. But oh, mamma, he 
knows everything about the island, and 
he’s going to take me to see a shark that 
he helped haul in !” 

‘‘We shall see,” answered the mother 
in a doubtful tone. ‘‘I must ask about 
the boy,” she thought; ‘‘he’s a harmless- 
looking little fellow—but Evaline is en- 
tirely too fond of picking up acquaint- 
ances. It is a serious fault, even in a 
child. She is like her father in that,” and 
Mrs. Raymond smiled. 

On inquiry she found nothing objec- 
tionable in her daughter's new friend. On 
the contrary, he was known to belong to 
a fine old Connecticut family. The father, 
a Yale professor, fearful for his child’s 
constitution, had sent him away from his 
Greek verbs for the summer. 

A scholarly boy he proved, even at the 
age of twelve, and had it not been for his 
love of out-door life, he might have be- 
come as learnedly dry as his father. 
After a’ process of cramming not entirely 
agreeable to any child, however studi- 
ously inclined, he enjoyed, to the ut- 
most of his quiet nature, the freedom, the 


solitary tramps, the fishing, bathing and, 


curiosity seeking. He knew no one of 
his own age, and had not this little girl 
opened the way with her frank smile, he 
would, in all probability, have continued 
his lonely manner of living throughout 
the summer. 

Whatever may have been said about 
the monotony of Nantucket, people were 
beginning to appreciate its charms, its 
quiet bit of history, its antiquated but 
wide-awake inhabitants, its perfect ‘rest 
and invigorating atmosphere. 

There were no fancy cottages as yet, 
for the venerable, weather-beaten resi- 
dences were sufficient unto the needs of 
the unfashionable seekers after rest. 

The morning after Evaline’s arrival, on 
the door-step of one of these ancient 
houses sat a boy, who looked up and 





down the street, then watched for some 
sign of life in the tall, dingy house oppo- 
site. The white curtains fluttered in the 
morning breeze, the severe-looking door, 
with its brass knocker, stood unmoved by 
his stare. 

The boy was growing impatient, when 
suddenly a face appeared at an upper 
window, and with an exclamation to some 
one within, turned away. 

Presently the door was opened below 
and Evaline’s mother beckoned to the 
boy, who crossed over and went up the 
steps without venturing a glance at the 
lady who stood awaiting him. Mrs. 
Raymond, not noticing his painful self- 
consciousness, took his hand _ so 
warmly that he felt his timidity slipping 
away. 

‘‘So you are Mr. Hosmer’s son?” she 
said, inquiringly, as they went upstairs. 
‘‘My husband tells me that your father 
and he were class-mates and that they 
are natives of the same State.” 

‘Yes; my father was born when quite 
young in Connecticut,” said the boy, red- 
dening deeply at this effort. 

Evaline restrained a giggle, and Mrs. 
Raymond, biting her lip, continued: “I 
am very glad to make your acquaintance, 
and I think I can trust Evaline to your 
care. You are one of the oldest summer 
inhabitants, 1 believe? Now go, and be 
careful, Evaline.” 

The girl, lost to everything but the ane 
ticipation of new sights, ran down the 
steps, twirling her broad hat; the boy 
following lifted his, as Mrs. Raymond, 
with a farewell nod, closed the door. 

As the children plodded along the 
sandy road, Evaline plied her companion 
with questions. Alone with the little girl 
his tongue was let loose, and he talked 
modestly, but with the confidence that 
only a sympathetic listener can give. 

“This is Captain, Gardiner’s,? he said; 
‘you ought to go there some day. He 
tells the most wonderful yarns. Nobody 
can go ahead of these retired sea cap- 
tains in yarns. 

‘‘One day as I was passing, I stopped 
to look at a miniature whaling-vessel that 
stood before the window; the captain 
invited me in and explained the whole 
thing to me. Once, afterwards, he gave 
me a dreadful account of a long voyage 
where they lost their bearings; their pro- 
visions gave out, and to save themselves 
from starvation, they had to draw lots, 
and the lot fell to his nephew! ‘The 

















captain’s a rough, grizzly-looking old 
man, but his eyes were full of tears, and 
his voice trembled so that he could not 
go on.” 

‘“‘And they ate his nephew?” asked 
Evaline, shivering. 

‘“Yes; I didn’t want him to finish, for 
it made me feel sick; but he said that he 
wanted me to know what a sailor's life 
was. Then he told me how the men 
were almost crazy from hunger, and how 
a vessel finally picked them up, and how 
friendly the crew were to them, feeding 
them as tenderly as if they had been 
babies. 

‘You know this used to be the largest 
whaling market in the world,” he went 
on, fearlessly. ‘‘Instead of shark-fish- 
ing, people went out in boats and caught 
whales right off the shore.” 

*«*Simple Simon went a fishing for to 
catch a whale; do you think you can 
make me believe that people caught 
whales right off the shore here?” laughed 
Evaline. 

‘It’s the truth,” reiterated Charles. 
“Any account of the island will tell you 
that. 

‘‘Have you noticed the flat space on 
the tops of the houses? There are open- 
ings in the roofs of all the old houses, 
where in the days of long whaling voy- 
ages, the mothers and sisters and sweet- 
hearts, they say, used to go up and look 
out for returning vessels.” 

‘And what if they never came back?” 
said the tender-hearted little girl. 

But the child was of too happy a na- 
ture to be troubled over anything for 
more than a moment. 

And up and down the two wandered, 
past the bath houses to the wharf, saw 
the shark laid low, stopped where long 
rows of codfish were drying in the sun, 
and turning up shady Main Street, in- 
dulged in wintergreen and lemon lozen- 
ges, and then the smell of frying fish 
drew them homeward. 

From that day they were companions 
in everything. People wondered and 
smiled, unattracted by the silent, plain- 
looking boy. But Evaline had uncon- 
sciously touched him with her fairy 
wand, and in her eyes he had become a 
Prince Charming ! 

Among those gathered at the table of 
friend David Swan was a girl at the age 
when one is neither a child nora young 
lady, and yet combines the disagreeable 
qualities of both stages. 
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She had taken it into her head that these 
children needed a chaperone, and was 
ready upon all occasions not only to prof- 
fer her services, but to insist upon their 
acceptance. Her imperious ways were 
exceedingly distasteful to the boy and 
girl, who were often unable to escape her 
supervision. 

One afternoon, however, they slipped 
away, without her -knowledge, to the 
graveyard. This bare spot with its coarse, 
scanty grass, its gray stones and sunken 
mounds where the dead of two hundred 
years lay buried, was of strange interest 
to their speculative minds. 

They had seated themselves beside a 
small grave, whose headstone bore the 
simple inscription : 

Elizabeth, 
Born, 1761. 
Died, 1772. 

In their lively imaginations, they 
brought this unknown child out of the 
dust; they breathed into her thoughts and 
feelings as near akin to their own as 
could be those of a whaler’s daughter of 
a hundred years gone by. ‘They filled 
out the eleven years of her life with won- 
derful events, and then they let her die 
from an unknown cause. 

When they had laid her to rest with the 
tenderness of intimate companions, they 
remained silent for a long while. 

At length the boy, who had been look- 
ing dreamily across the sandy hill, said: 
‘“‘Did you ever lose any one you 
loved ?” 

‘*No,” answered Evaline. ‘‘ Why?” 

‘Then you don't know what it is,” 
and his voice lowered into a tone of 
reverence and solemnity, strange in a 
child. ‘‘It is three years to-day since 
my mother died.” And a look of such 
utter loneliness came over his face that 
Evaline instinctively put out her little 
hand and said with womanly delicacy, 
‘Tell me about it, if it doesn’t hurt 
you.” 

And then he told her how bright and 
beautiful his mother had been, that peo- 
ple said it made them glad to look at 
her. , 

‘‘Father has never been the same 
since she died,” he continued. ‘‘He has 
kept me by him always, reading and 
studying until I am sick of it all. 
Father is very ambitious. I shall be 
ready to enter college at sixteen, and 
after the regular course, he wants me to 

study for a professorship.” And the poor 
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little victim of cramming sighed as if al- 
ready bound down with the weight of the 
years before him. 

A sound startled them, and looking up 
they saw their tormentor, ‘‘ Miss Maude,” 
as she insisted on being called. She wore 
a severe expression, and remarked satiri- 
cally as she seated herself on the child's 
grave, ‘‘I was afraid you would be kid- 
napped, and I thought I had better come 
in search of you.” 

Evaline looked cross and Charles retired 
into himself, as he always did with people 
he disliked. 

‘‘Hebe gave me some cookies, and I 
thought we would go to the oldest house 
and picnic.” 

There was no way of getting rid of her, 
so the two gave an unwilling consent 
and trudged along, climbing fences and 
crossing fields until they stood in front of 
the house built by John Gardiner for his 
daughter on her marriage, one hundred 
and ninety years before. 

There was an air of mystery about this 
low-roofed house with its dull, shingled 
exterior, its small, .dingy windows, its 
remnant of the days of witchcraft fastened 
above the door. 

Maude pushed her way in, the others 
following. 

‘‘What a nasty little place!” said the 
tall girl drawing her hand across the 
blackened ceiling. ‘‘There, I suppose, 
the bride hung her kettle and made tea 
fer ‘my lord,’” and she pointed to the 
big, empty fireplace staring at them. “I 
wonder whether that charming husband 
of hers was a Coffin, a Swan or a Folger, 
and if he carried on the enterprising busi- 
ness of sheep-shearing. 

‘‘Where are ye now?” she exclaimed, 
theatrically. 

‘‘Mercy on me, it’s as oppressive here 
as in the graveyard. But I’m bound to 
see it through. Come on; I’m going 
aloft,” and she began to climb the ladder 
leading to the one room above. 

‘‘Let’s run away,” whispered Evaline 
to her companion, and stealing softly out 
the nearest door, they flew across the 
fields and were soon out of sight of the 
loomy house and the disagreeable girl. 
They came on to a street leading past 
Mr. Eastman’s studio. At Evaline’s sug- 
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gestion, with a mixture of boldness and 
timidity often found in children, they 
knocked at the artist's door and were ad- 
mitted by the pleasant-mannered gentle- 
man himself. 
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He was giving the finishing touches to 
a picture of a boy fishing, and called 
them to look at it—the brook, the elm, the 
tin pail, the out-stretched, motionless 
figure, the eager yet patient expression, 
the firm grasp of the rod. 

Mr. Eastman stood awaiting their opin- 
ion with amused eyes. 

‘Should you think a boy could be that 
patient? he looks as if he had been there 
all day,” said Evaline, grasping the artist's 
thought with a quickness which pleased 
him. 

Charles merely remarked, ‘‘I have 
fished in that brook.” 

‘* Very satisfactory,” returned Mr. East- 
man. 

“You are a New England boy, and 
this little girl is a ‘prairie flower?” 

‘{ do come from Illinois, but how did 
you know?” asked wondering Evaline. 

He looked down at her eager, healthy 
face. ‘‘I am a magician,” he said kindly. 
‘I can tell how far the east is from the 
west. Now take yourselves out to my 
observatory and watch the ships go by, 
and I shall presently be ready to show 
you my studio.” 

As he arose from his work half an hour 
later, he caught Evaline in the act of im- 
prisoning a bee in a hollyhock. An ex- 
pression of mischievous delight in her 
face, she stood on tiptoe, in much the 
same airy attitude as that of Aurora, hold- 
ing the ends of the yellow petals tightly 
with her pretty fingers, while the tall 
hollyhocks hung over her. 

Mr. Eastman thought it too perfect a 
picture to be lost, and he seized the posi- 
tion and expression with wonderful rapid- 
ity. And Evaline was all unconscious of 
the distinction conferred upon her. 

Before the children left, the artist in- 
vited them to come back at any time; his 
observatory was always open, and no 
better view of the sea could be had from 
that side of the island. 

One August afternoon, the two were 
sitting in Mrs. Coffin’s grassy triangular 
back yard, with its sole furnishing of 
quince bushes. 

They had been boiling periwinkles and 
hanging them up to dry. 

‘‘T walked over to ’Sconset yesterday,” 
said the boy, as if a walk of six miles 
were nothing; ‘‘and I brought you some 
stones. I think they are valuable. I mean 
to ask Mr. Swan’s opinion; he knows a 
good deal about such things. I'll go to 
my room now and get them.” 
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He had no sooner gone than a pair of 
curious eyes disappeared from behind the 
Venetian blinds of the back sitting-room, 
and Maude came smiling out. ‘All 
alone?” she asked. ‘‘Let’s have some 
croquet.” In the midst of the game, she 
said, carefully balancing her mallet as if 
weighing the importance of a croquet 
over aroquet shot, ‘‘Isn’t your mamma 
afraid to have you and Charles Hosmer 
together so much of the time? Let me 
advise you, Evaline, if you want a boy 
to like you, don't let him see too much of 
you or he'll get tired. 1 know,” and she 
nodded sagaciously. “You are too 
young to fallin love, any how.” 

‘‘In love,” repeated Evaline wonder- 
ingly, ‘‘I never thought about that. I 
have read about it in books, but I don't 
know exactly what it is. If it’s liking a 
person just as much as if he were your 
own brother, then I do love Charles and I 
mean to.” 

Mrs. Raymond overheard this coiver- 
sation as she sat at an upper window, and 
she felt that the simplicity of her child 
was proof against any nonsensical ideas. 
Pondering the question, she called Eva- 
line as if nothing unusual had happened. 

“Mamma,” said the child as she came 
in swinging her hat, ‘‘ what did Maude 
mean by saying that I ought not to 
like Charles? Is there any harm in 
it? 

‘‘Like him as much as you please, 
Evaline,’ and she added in the same 
matter-of-fact tone, ‘‘I am astonished to 
see my daughter with such looking 
hands !” 

‘*Periwinkles, mamma, ” 
irl, 

At that moment Charles came up the 
stairs, carrying two stones of at least 
ten pounds weight and handed them to 
Evaline. 

‘‘And you brought these all the way 
from ‘Sconset Village?” inquired Mrs. 
Raymond, amused at this childlike bit of 
devotion. 

‘*They were not so very heavy andI got 
a lift part of the way. Evaline said she 
wanted to start a cabinet, and I thought I 
should like to lay the first stone.” __ 

‘‘Worthless trash!” pronounced Mr. 
Raymond over the stones that evening, 
‘but a right worthy little giver.” 

Evaline’s cabinet grew and grew until 
no amount of trunks could contain 
the scallops, razors, crabs and _peri- 
winkles. 
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‘‘Suppose we bury those we cannot 
take away and come back in ten years 
in search of hidden treasure,” suggested 
Charles. 

‘* Suppose we bury Maude with them,” 
giggled Evaline. ‘‘I wonder if briers 
would come up. She’s going home to- 
morrow; oh, but I’m glad!” 

It was now the middle of September. 
Many of the guests were leaving. Mr. 
Raymond having completed his business 
in New York City was paying his last 
visit to the island. And one Tuesday 
morning, the children walked along in 
the rear of a crowd of departing visitors. 

-ast the venerable Captain Gardiner’s, 
down shady, quiet Water Street, they 
walked in silence. As they turned into 
the road leading to the wharf, the boy 
said, ‘‘ You will not neglect me as you do 
your journal?” 

‘‘No, I don’t hate you like that. I'll try 
to write to you, though I’m an awful spell- 
er. And you must tell me all that you do, 
and please don’t grow so very learned.” 

*‘] am afraid | shall have to set my 
teeth to it,” said the little fellow. ‘‘ Father 
is determined to make a scholar of me.” 

They were in sight of the boat now. 
The harbor was as fair to look upon as if 
no storm had ever ruffled its smooth 
bosom. The wharf was crowded with 
people. Evaline threw her arms about 
the neck of Mrs. Swan's pretty niece, 
Hebe, who turned her head away, wish- 
ing she had a heart of stone. 

‘‘Never mind, Hebe; I'm coming back, 
you know, in ten years,” said the child, 
trying to smile, but failing miserably. 

Charles stood waiting. She turned to 
him, put out her hand, which he took 
timidly, they looked into each other's 
faces—then both pairs of eyes dropped. 

Evaline, without daring to look up, fol- 
lowed her mother. Once on the boat, 


she placed herself where she could plain- 
ly see her friends. Regaining a little of 
her courage, she sought eagerly for 
Charles. He was standing where she 
had left him, his eyes on the ground, his 
arms hanging limp by his side. 


Evaline looked steadily at him, and as 


he at length lifted his eyes, she gave him 
the old bright smile and waved her hand- 
kerchief. 


He took off his hat as if to return the 


parting salute, but his arm fell as before, 
and he stood gazing after the receding 
boat until Evaline’s little figure could be 
seen no more. 
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Part II. 


The guests were gathering on the front 
piazza of a Nantucket boarding-house one 
evening after supper, as two young ladies 
came out and walked arm-in-arm up the 
stony, ‘‘high-shouldered” street on their 
way to the post-office. 

In the capacity of an old acquaintance 
of the town, the taller and fairer of the 
two was entertaining her companion with 
island gossip. She dwelt with animation 
upon the particulars of her return, after a 
ten years’ absence, and the failure of the 
inhabitants to recognize her identity. 

‘Of course, I knew them all,” she was 
saying. ‘‘The old ladies had not altered a 
particle, and my little playmates were the 
same quiet, simple girls; intelligent 
enough, too, so far as reading goes; but 
after all, with plenty of books and papers, 
I think it’s a narrow kind of life here. 
You have heard me speak of Clara Swan? 
Her father’s a retired sea-captain—every 
third person you meet is a retired sea- 
captain. He took Clara out with him on 
his last voyage, fourteen years ago; she 
was a little thing of six then, and that’s 
the last she has seen of the world. I 
should think the blood of these stay-at- 
home people would stop running. Did 
you hear Mrs. Coffin say that she had 
not been off the island for twenty-six 
years, excepting a camp-meeting day at 
Martha’s Vineyard ?” 

‘‘She has had time to get used to it,” 
replied her companion. 

*‘Yes; but to tie a young person down 
to a sand-heap like this isas cruel as”— 
and the girl hesitated for an appropriately 
cruel comparison—‘‘as chaining Pro- 
metheus to the rock.” 

‘‘No, not quite,” laughingly suggested 
the other. ‘‘ Prometheus did not have the 
Atheneum at hand!” 

‘‘But I say it isn’t fair to a girl as ca- 
pable as Clara.” 

“Well, why hasn’t she spirit enough to 
start out and see the world for herself?” 
the other impatiently asked; and, with a 
slight pressure on her friend’s arm, she 
drew her attention to an approaching 
stranger. 

The walk was narrow, and the young 
ladies moved toward the old building next 
them to allow the gentleman to pass. As 
he confronted them, his first glance barely 
betrayed the interest a young man is sup- 
posed to feel at the sight of a pretty girl. 
He gave a second look, however, at the 
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taller of the two, and uttering an exclama- 
tion, stopped directly in their path. 

The young lady whom he seemed 
about to address, looking him full in the 
face, said, with some dignity, ‘‘ You are 
mistaken, sir; will you allow us to pass ?” 

‘No, I do not think I am misteken,” 
he answered, reddening. ‘‘Don’t you 
know me? Have you forgotten Paul, 
Virginia?” he asked with an embarrassed 
but happy laugh. 

Evaline’s look of confusion vanished, 
and she frankly held out her hand, now 
recognizing in the tall, bearded, handsome 
young fellow a lingering likeness to the 
delicate, rather homely little boy. 

‘“* Mr. , how funny that sounds! 
Mr. Hosmer, my friend, Miss Wright. 
We are on our way for the evening mail,” 
she added. 

‘“May I go with you?” he inquired, 
and hardly waiting for the ready assent, 
he turned to accompany them. ‘‘I have 
often wondered whether I should know 
you,” he said; and noticing the simplicity 
of dress and manner which had character- 
ized Evaline as a child, he added: ‘‘ You 
have not altered a great deal. How 
long it is since I lost trace of you! I 
believe I wrote the last letter, however,” 
and he raised his eyebrows inquiringly, 
‘‘but I have never heard from it.” 

‘‘T had not thought of taking a vacation 
this summer,” he continued. ‘I have 
been digging for a Master’s degree, be- 
sides coaching a fellow for Freshman 
class. Well, a week or two ago some 
one sent me Zhe J/s/land Review, and I no- 
ticed among the list of visitors for this 
summer one Mrs. Raymond and daughter. 
I remembered our compact then, and 
thought I needed a little rest. 
my foot were on my native heath once 
more. Do you know that was the freest, 
happiest summer of my life?” 

‘‘T am glad you have so pleasant a 
remembrance of it,” answered Evaline, 
simply. 

‘“‘T have been on the lookout for you,” 
he went on. ‘‘I have disgraced myself 
staring at every pretty girl, and the town 
seems full of them.” 

‘‘We shall have to look to our honors 
after that, Carrie,” Evaline remarked to 
her friend. 

‘‘You must let me see you home,” the 
young man said as he deposited their 
bundle of letters in the hands of the post- 
master, and held out the Chicago 7ribune 
in return to the disappointed Evaline. 
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**You need an escort in this villainous 
place at any rate. Have you heard 
whether that felonious woman is still al- 
lowed the liberty of the jail? I never 
came across her, but I know there was a 
tradition of a female prisoner who was 
allowed to go at large.” 

‘‘Oh, that was long before our time,” 
replied Evaline. ‘‘I heard the particulars 
of that story the other day. She was in 
jail for causing the death of a woman 
to whom she owed some money, and 
going to her shop one night she settled 
her account with a whalebone fid. The 
poor woman only lived long enough to 
tell the tale. Her murderer took in wash- 
ing at the jail, and was seen on the street 
sometimes in the evening.” 

‘‘Carrie thinks my only interest in life 
is Nantucket,” said Evaline, as a few mo- 
ments later they seated themselves on 
Mrs. Coftin’s front steps. 

“T shall have to own that I am not as 
much interested as Evaline,” replied the 
young lady, “and I think I had better 
leave you two old friends to the enjoy- 
ment of talking it over together,” she 
added maliciously. And in spite of their 
protestations, she went in and on up to 
her room, 

Evaline and Hosmer picked up the 
thread of their story as naturally as if they 
had dropped it but yesterday. There isa 
rare happiness and one suggestive of 
heaven in reviewing the past with an old- 
time friend. 

The years had not slipped by without 
leaving any heavy marks on the lives of 
these two, Evaline had lost her father, 
and in him a companion as devoted as a 
lover. There was, indeed, the sympathy 
of youthful lovers between the two. Mrs. 
Raymond, while inclined to smile at their 
demonstrations, was only too happy in 
them, for she herself had not experienced 
that delightful companionship that can 
exist between father and daughter. 

‘I know now what it is to lose a very 
dear friend,” said the girl, as they talked 
on ina subdued tone. ‘‘I am glad that | 
was old enough.to appreciate papa, to 
know why I was proud of him.” 

Then, in her straightforward, earnest 
way, she told the story of her father’s 
sacrifice of health and life for the sake of 
a friend. 

Through very desire to express his sym- 
pathy, Hosmer remained silent. 

For a moment she seemed to have for- 
gotten his presence; butthe light from the 
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hall lamp falling across her face, awoke 
her from her reverie. She shook off the 
feeling of sadness that had crept over her, 
and with her natural vivacity fell to talking 
of the wonderful changes that had taken 
place on the island, of the Sunday boat, of 
the steam-cars to the south shore, and 
barges to the cliff; how ‘‘the wreck,” on 
the top of which, as children, they had 
sat watching for the incoming steamer, 
had succumbed to wind and weather, and 
how Charles O'Connor, the great New 
York lawyer, had built on the cliff above 
a $40,000 residence, from whose piazza 
one could see all over the island. 

The young man groaned at the thought 
of the desecration of that sacred spot, 
whereupon the. girl laughingly remarked 
that he need not feel so bad, for the place 
had become a “‘holy hill,” with its ‘‘ Min- 
ister’s Row.” 

‘“These changes pain me deeply,” he 
said with mock feeling, ‘but tell me 
more.” 

‘‘Well, Hebe, pretty Hebe, who had 
never seen an apple growing on a tree ten 
years ago, is married and living where 
she can pluck ‘golden apples —in Bos- 
ton! More?” she asked with a mis- 
chievous look. ‘‘ Well, the owner of the 
cranberry patch—how guilty you look— 
is gathered to his fathers and has left a 
will as long as yourself. But what will 
interest you more than anything else is 
the old house. They have turned it into 
a ‘Coffin Museum.’ All the relics of an- 
tiquity that could be had for love or 
money have been put into it. They act- 
ually took up John Gardiner’s grave-stone— 
you know it was the only stone left in the 
old graveyard—to save it from relic- 
hunters, and appropriately set it at the 
head of the ‘Coffin Museum.’” 

‘‘Really, I rebel against the idea of 
turning the old house into a side show, of 
however serious and delicate a nature,” 
said the young man. ‘‘Itseemed to me,” 
he continued, thoughtfully, ‘‘that the 
charm of this place was its look of Puritan- 
ism; but it is losing that; the follies of a 
watering-vlace are creepingin. I noticed 
a number of upstarts in the way of smart 
cottages, as I walked through the town 
this afternoon. If they dare to touch up 
our old shingled house, I shall enter a 
complaint against the unfitness of things.” 

Evaline laughed at his warmth. 

‘‘Hadn’t you better come in out of the 
night air, Evaline?” called Mrs. Raymond, 
anxiously. 
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Hosmer sprang to his feet. ‘It was 
very inconsiderate in me,” he said, ‘‘to 
keep you up so late, but it has been 
such a pleasure to hear you that I forgot 
myself. Remember me to your mother, 
please. I wonder what report you will 
give of me? 
~ Oh, you conceited creature!” cried 
Evaline. ‘ How do you know that I shall 
give you a second thought to-night?” 

‘‘T suppose I should not judge others by 
myself. You will not forbid me to think 
of you?” he returned, as he balanced him- 
self on the lowerstep. ‘‘At anyrate, you 
could not help yourself if you would.” 

Evaline, remarking that he was very 
bold of speech, bade him “ good-night” and 
closed the door. : 

‘‘Mamma,” she began a little later, 
seating herself on the floor and laying her 
head in her mother’s lap, as was her habit 
in her confidential moods, ‘‘I have hada 
delightful evening.” 

‘It did me good to hear you laugh,” 
returned her mother. ‘‘1 love to see my 
child happy,” and she smoothed the girl’s 
hair. 

‘I have not felt so free in a long time,” 
continued Evaline. ‘‘I actually forgot 
there was such a person as Jack Ray- 
mond.” 

‘‘And how does Mr. Hosmer compare 
with your cousin?” asked the mother, 
tentatively. 

‘I hadn’t thought of drawing com- 
parisons; but they are very unlike. Mr. 
Hosmer is a good deal deeper than Jack,” 
she reflected aloud. ‘He has had the ad- 
vantage of a college education, which you 
know Jack wouldn't take. He has read 
and studied and is much more in earnest 
about his future. You know Jack looks 
at life as a joke. I don't believe 
anything but his father’s death would 
make him settle down to business. It 
worries me. He says that I can do any- 
thing with him, and the idea of lifting up 
another is so sweet to me that itis a strong 
temptation to let myself go. And yet I 
am weak and inexperienced, mamma, and 
need some one to guide me as well as he. 
I have told him this again and again and 
that I do not love him, but he either an- 
swers, ‘Oh, you will in time,’ or, ‘you 
could, if you would.’ He seems to take 
me for granted. When we are apart, I 


keep thinking of his lack of purpose and 
instability, and when he comes again he 
is so funny and happy that I persuade 
What can 


myself I like him well enough. 





I do, mamma? I am not satisfied with 
him, nor yet quite happy without him. 
Why will the wrong people fall in love?” 
and the girl’s tone was so pathetic that 
her mother had not the heart to smile at 
the foolish question. 

“If you do not love him, that is rea- 
son enough for refusing him. My dear 
child, I cannot decide this question for 
you. If you really love him, and are 
certain that you can help him, you know 
I would not lay one stone in the way,” 
and her hand rested affectionately on the 
troubled head at her knee. 

‘‘Now, go to sleep, and forget every- 
thing,” she said, as she kissed the uplifted 
face. 

A few moments later Evaline called, in 
an amused tone, from the adjoining 
room— 

“ Mamma, do you remember how I asked 
him to read with me once, because I felt 
anxious about his improvement, and the 
ridiculous creature brought me around 
‘Peck’s Fun?’” 

As the girl unfastened her braids before 
the glass that night, she was astonished 
at the happy expression of the face con- 
fronting her. She examined it as criti- 
cally as if it had been the face of a 
stranger. 

‘‘What right have you to such a look 
of satisfaction?” she questioned, resent- 
ing the tranquil state of mind that had 
come over her. 

No sooner had her head touched the 
pillow than a sleep as peaceful as a 
child’s fell upon her, and she was dimly 
conscious of exploring the island with a 
boy who bore a strange resemblance both 
to her cousin and Charles Hosmer. 

From that evening the young people 
found plenty of opportunities for renewing 
their acquaintance. Unconsciously they 
fell into the friendly relations of the boy 
and girl of ten years before. Hosmer e&- 
tablished himself as mail-carrier. One 
evening he laughed as he handed Evaline 
a letter addressed in an enlarged mascu- 
line hand. 

‘‘It looks important; never mind me,” 
he said. 

She tore it open and glanced at the 
contents. 

“It is from Cousin Jack Raymond,” 
she explained; ‘‘he thinks of taking a 
run down here for a week or two. I 
hope you will like one another,” she 
added, in a matter-of-fact way. ‘‘ Every- 
body ‘likes Jack.” 
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Hosmer, who had fallen into a curious 
habit of watching her face, noticed a tired 
expression come over it. As he held out 
his hand to bid her good-night, he 
asked— 

‘Wouldn't it do you good to take a 
drive to ‘Sconset to-morrow afternoon ?” 

“Oh, thank you!” she answered; ‘that 
is one place I have never seen. Yes, I 
shall be glad to go.” 

The next afternoon a covered buggy 
drew up before Mrs. Coffin’s door. A 
young man sprang out and ran up the 
steps. Evaline met him in the hall, and 
scarcely giving him time to turn around, 
cried— 

‘‘Good-bye, mamma; we are off. 
Come, friend Charles, I can hardly 
wait.” 

“You will be obliged to curb your 
impatience,” Hosmer answered, as he 
lifted her into the buggy; ‘‘this is by no 
means a Pegasus.” 

In spite of this slur on their horse’s 
pace, the town was soon behind them. 
On one side of the road lay the Fair 
Grounds, and then a long stretch of scrub 
pines, covering thousands of acres; on 
the other, barren tracts of land, resem- 
bling much the moors of Scotland. 

Hosmer stopped for a bunch of real 
Scotch heather, and did not come back 
until his arms were full of golden rod, 
daisies and purple asters. 

The country, which had hitherto been 
flat, now became undulating. At length 
the road began to bear some resemblance 
to a street. Evaline descried a town 
pump. Farther on appeared a great, 
white, frame building, apparently a sum- 
mer hotel, and then the straggling vil- 
lage of fishermen’s cottages on the 
bluffs. 

Beyond and below the town, the boil- 
ing, surging sea. 

Hosmer drove on to the lighthouse at 
Sankaty Head. The bluffs are highest 
there, rising a hundred and eleven feet 
above the beach. 

While the young man fastened the 
horse, Evaline knocked at the door of the 
low building projecting from the light- 
house proper. A _ child answered the 
knock, and hearing the young lady say 
she wished to see the lamp, offered to 
show the way. 

The three climbed the steep, iron stair, 
opening by a trap-door to the clock- 
room, where they found the keeper. 
Happy to exhibit and explain, he led the 
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way up the ladder-like staircase into the 
lantern. 

Evaline uttered an ecstatic little ‘‘Oh!” 
as the old man, carefully removing the 
cover, displayed, with pride, a revolving 
lamp of perhaps eight feet in height and 
from four to five in diameter. Its 580 
spotless lenses shattered the rays of the 
setting sun into all the tints of the rain- 
bow. 

“This light can be seen full forty 
miles,” he said. 

Presently Evaline asked, lookii 
into the distance— 

‘‘How far can we see?” 

The keeper stepped on to the ledge 
surrounding the tower and showed them 
the faint outline of Cape Cod, fifty miles 
away. ‘Then offering some excuse about 
unfinished work, the keen-sighted old 
man discreetly left the two alone. 

Evaline’s thoughts were apparently so 
engrossed by the lovely view of sea and 
sky spread out before her, that Hosmer 
felt disheartened at her seeming indif- 
ference to his presence. He need not 
have been jealous of the inanimate 
things upon which her eyes rested, 
had he known that his presence gave 
an added zest to her enjoyment, height- 
ened the color in her cheek, and deep- 
ened the blue of her eye. 

Thoughtless of the narrow ledge, she 
stepped forward to widen her reach of 
vision. 

The low, iron railing could not have 
saved her. 

It was Hosmer’s quick arm that caught 
her and drew her back from the height 
that had made her grow faint and dizzy. 
He led her inside. ‘Then, as she looked 
up to show the gratitude which she was 
unable to put into words, she saw what 
she had never seen in any face before. 
It was the first expression of a deep, 
strong love. All her cousin’s demon- 
strations of affection appeared as naught 
before the pallor of this face and the be- 
seeching look in these dark eyes. The 

countenance that many people called 
cold and expressionless was transfigured 
for the moment. Its dignity and intensity 
frightened her. 

She had as yet no clearly-defined ideas 
as to her feelings toward Hosmer. She 
had interested herself in his plans, had 
regarded him warmly and enjoyed him 
thoroughly. The thought of his loving 
her had indeed suggested itself, but had 
been cast off as improbable, for he had 
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never said a word of anything beyond 
friendship. And Evaline had not been on 
the watch for those little signs that 
girls so readily discern in a wished-for 
lover. 

. She was not a girl to be surprised 
into a mistake, and when at length the 
young man gained sufficient control of 
his voice to say, ‘‘ Evaline, do you think 
you can?” she answered, ‘‘No,” but in 
a tone so full of pain and pity that he 
did not urge her further. 

She held out her hand in her old, child- 
like, comforting manner. 

He looked at it as it lay in his own, 
and then saying, ‘‘ We had better go,” led 
the way down the ladder and the wind- 
ing stair. 

He assisted her into the buggy, grasped 
the reins, and drove on in silence, his 
eyes fixed steadily before him. 

Even the old horse seemed to medi- 
tate as he plodded through the deep ruts. 

The intoxicating freshness of the night 
air; the mackerel sky, with its great har- 
vest moon ; the distant sea, with its light 
burdens, were all unnoticed. 

What a difference an hour had made 
in the hopes of these two! 

Evaline was living over the bright days 
of the past summer. It all seemed so 
long ago; the pleasant walks, the happy 
interchange of thought. 

It was a dull outlook for young Hos- 
mer. What cared he now for a master’s 
degree? 

The inspiration was gone. If he had 
never seen the girl it would have been 
different, but he could not imagine that. 
She had become a part of his life; he 
could not tear her out. And the poor 
fellow fetched such a sigh as would 
have melted a harder heart than Eva- 
line’s. 

The sweet-toned bell in the old south 
tower rang out the hour of nine as they 
drew up at Mrs. Coffin’s door. 

‘*Good-bye,” he said, taking her hand 
loosely, as without hope. He turned to 
go. 

‘Oh, wait!” cried Evaline; ‘I can- 
not bear to have you leave me without 
a word. Tell me that I am not to 
blame.” 

He looked for an instant into the truth- 
ful face and said— 

‘‘No; but I can no more help loving 
you , 





He closed his lips tightly, unable to 
finish the sentence. 


He ran down the 





steps and drove away, without once look- 
ing back. 

Evaline watched until he had turned 
the corner, then went slowly up the stairs, 
closed the door, and flung herself on the 
bed. Too worn out to think, yet con- 
scious of a wrong that she knew not how 
to set aright, she lay counting the hours 
until the first faint streak of salmon 
along the sky told her of the morning. 

During the day following she heard 
incidentally of Hosmer’s departure. She 
felt hurt that he should leave her igno- 
rant of his plans, and yet she reasoned 
that she had no right to expect considera- 
tion at the hands of a rejected lover. 
Her mind so persistently reverted to the 
drive te Sankaty Head, that it became 
dulled to all other impressions. She 
wished people would let her alone. 
Doubtless it was very kind in Mrs. Cof- 
fin to prescribe restoratives for her head- 
ache, to insist on her bathing her eyes in 
warm salt and water, and to urge upon 
her the necessity of more exercise. The 
unsentimental little woman was far from 
perceiving the gist of the matter. 

As Mrs. Raymond had hoped, the ar- 
rival of Jack, with his abundance of life 
and gayety, enlivened the girl for a time. 
But she often lapsed into fits of melan- 
choly, from which even her cousin’s mer- 
riment could not arouse her. He drove 
her; he rowed her, and sang to her with 
his pleasant voice ; he gave her the latest 
news from home; he told her of the 
friends he had made in Boston, and the 
sights he had seen there; but she listened 
so abstractedly that he asked, one even- 
ing— 

‘“What is the matter, Evaline? You 
are as blue as the sky at midnight. Those 
starlike eyes don’t twinkle as they were 
wont. You are not letting that old ques- 
tion trouble you, I hope. Don’t worry ; 
it will come outall right. Ihad rather 
have you send me off this minute than to 
feel I am such a bother to you.” 

Raymond, in spite of the self-sacrificing 
tone he adopted, had not a doubt of his 
ability to win his inexperienced little 
cousin. With plenty of money and 
time, and the rare faculty of making 
himself agreeable, how could he fail ? 

But Evaline was not the girl to be won 
with mere outward attractions, nor was 
she likely to be influenced in her choice 
by the opinions of other people. She had 
refused Hosmer partly through compas- 
sion for Jack ; now, with feminine incon- 
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sistency, she was about to reject her 
cousin because of her love for Hosmer. 
She had made up her mind as to that. If 
she were never to see him again, she felt 
that she could be true to the idea. She 
gave no hint of this to Jack, but let mat- 
ters drift from mere despair at setting 
them right. 

It was perhaps ten days after the drive 
to Sconset that the eldest Miss Coffin en- 
countered Charles Hosmer on Main Street. 
She always felt a drawing toward the 


young man, having known him as a 
child. Now she met him with a cor- 


dial shake of the hand, and an invitation 
to tea. 

He did not ask after Evaline, but Miss 
Judith said, with no evident intention, 
that Mrs. Raymond had not been well 
and that Evaline was looking pale. ‘‘ You 
must come and, cheer her up.” 

And so it happened that a young girl, 
sitting behind Mrs. Coffin’s white curtains, 
felt her heart bound at the sight of a cer- 
tain tall figure ina black suit and white 
tie. 

He came up the steps and pulled the 
knocker with a hesitating air. Miss 
Judith met him at the door, and pre- 
sently he stood before Evaline and her 
cousin Jack. Trying to appear uncon- 
cerned, she stepped forward, barely touch- 
ing Mr. Hosmer’s hand and looking away 
asshe did it. She presented the gentlemen 
with a lack of ease and warmth that quite 
disconcertedher. But making a desperate 
effort, she began with what she had no 
intention of saying, “ You were not away 
from the island long, Mr. Hosmer!” 

‘‘No?” he said. “It seemed a good 
while tome. I went over to Martha's 
Vineyard, but I did not enjoy the meet- 
ings particularly.” 

Evaline detected a trifle of bitterness in 
his tone. She hesitated a moment and 
then determined to continue the subject. 
“IT believe my only camp-meeting experi- 
ence wasin Indiana. Do you remember, 
you went with me, Jack?” she said, smiling 
at the recollection of the sweltering heat 
and the dirty, crowded emigrants’ car that 
took them to Acton. 

‘‘Yes, trust me to remember that,” 
answered Raymond, not at all em- 
barrassed by the sullen demeanor of the 
man whom he had at once conjectured as 
his rival. ‘‘ The chief features of the per- 
formance were water melon rinds and loud 
young men with their sweethearts. Evaline 
was so ashamed at finding herself in such 
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company that she could hardly hold up 
her head.” 

Hosmer made no response, but sat 
fumbling with some curious shells that 
adorned the table beside him, His face 
wore an immovable expression, which 
was relieved by an attempt at a smile 
when Mrs. Raymond and Miss Lydia 
Coffin entered. 

There was a pretense at general con- 
versation and then the company were 
asked out to tea, over which Mrs. Coffin 
presided with a quiet stiffness of manner. 
Her husband sitting opposite beamed up- 
on the guests with his benignant Quaker 
countenance. Raymond allowed his 
social qualities to shine forth upon this 
occasion and kept the flagging conver- 
sation alive. 

Hosmer, seated between Evaline and 
her mother, partook in silence but not 
without appreciation of the delicate rusk 
and golden butter, the jellies of quince 
and apple, the crullers and cup of tea. 
He was looking at Evaline as he poured 
the cream rather prodigally over his blue- 
berries. ‘ 

She sat listening to Mr. Coffin’s tradi- 
tions with serious attention. She wore 
white—a simple mull dress, with a bunch 
of daisies and purple asters that Jack had 
gathered for her, at her throat. 

Presently she turned to Hosmer. The 
color came to her cheeks and lips; she 
dipped her spoon into her saucer of 
berries, and a smile that was almost a 
laugh lightened up her face. It wasa 
little thing, but the blueberries carried 
them back ten years. ‘‘ You gave me 
very much that same kind of a smile the 
first night that I saw you,” said Hosmer, 
brightening. 

“Did 1? What kind of asmile was it ?” 

‘‘Very encouraging.” 

‘What a bashful little fellow you were! 
I was a forward little thing, wasn’t I?” 

‘“Not too much so,” said Hosmer; “if 
you had been as timid as I, we should 
never have become acquainted.” 

‘‘Mr. Coffin has been telling me an in- 
teresting bit of history,” said Evaline, now 
quite at her ease. ‘‘ You know the Fol- 
gers, here? Well, the first of the name, a 
Peter Folger, was passenger on the same 
ship with the Rev. Hugh Peters, one of 
the chaplains of Cromwell. Mary Moriel, 
maidservant in his family, a buxom, sen- 
sible lass, so the story goes, won Peter’s 
heart by laughing at his seasickness, so 
that he offered his hand and bought her 
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of the Rev. Peters for twenty pounds ster- 
ling. And she was Benjamin Franklin's 
grandmother!” Evaline went on with 
something of her old merriment—“!I think 
the young man’s bump of self-conceit 
could not have been fully developed to 
allow him to be caught by such a piece 
of impertinence !” 

“Itisn’tan unparalleled case,” answered 
Hosmer. ‘‘The young woman who be- 
came Mrs. Benjamin Franklin was guilty 
of the same charming bit of sauciness. A 
smile often ‘does the business preity 
effectually.” A comical look of self-con- 
sciousness betrayed his thought and 
amused Evaline. 

** Don’t you think he paid dearl¢ for 
that smile?” she asked. ‘‘ Do you sup- 
pose she was worth the half of what 
Thomas Macey gave for the iSl@n@? ” 

‘‘Worth more to Folger, probably, than 
half the island without her,’ Hosmer re- 
plied with affected gallantry. 

As they arose from the table, he asked 
with a tone of unusual assurance, ‘‘ Will 
you go with me to-morrow afternoon to 
Eastman’s studio?” , 

Evaline hesitated a moment, for Jack 
was looking at her, then answered abrupt- 
ly, as if delighted in opposing some one, 
‘* Yes; I will.” 

‘‘Was that stick making an engage- 
ment with you for to-morrow afternoon ?” 
questioned her cousin, later. ‘‘ 1 wanted 
to take you driving myself. I don’t see 
how you find his company so enjoyable. 
A regular prig | Theologue, isn't he ?” 

‘“No, he is not; he is a modest, well-in- 
formed—more than that, scholarly--young 
man,” answered Evaline, as if these 
epithets could not properly be applied to 
a student of theology. 

‘‘He comes from the best of New 
England families, and he has made the 
most of the advantages his father has 
given him,” ‘‘which is more than you have 
done,” she thought. ‘‘ He is supporting 
himself, and is a young man worthy of 
one’s respect and friendship. I like him,” 
she concluded, warmly. 

‘Il suppose I shall have to skip out and 
leave the coast clear to this New England 
stiff,” retorted Jack. “I thought there 
was something in the wind from the way 
you behaved to me. Andsoit seems I’ve 


been trying to cheer you up for the tem- 
porary loss of that modest, scholarly, 
respectable tutor, is it?” 

‘Oh, Jack, pleasedon’t; you hurt me,” 
cried Evaline. 


*‘T only defended him 





because he did not deserve your remarks, 
You would like him if you knew him; I 
know you would.” 

**Well,” said the young man, smiling at 
her simplicity, ‘(Iam in greater danger 
of hating him at present. ; 

‘“There, Evaline, I am not angry,” as 
he saw her eyes fill with tears. ‘‘No 
one could be angry with you for any 
time. But tell me truly if I have reached 
the bottom of this matter. He is in love 
with you—I saw that; but do you—can 
you give me up?” A little of his old con- 
fidence clung to him even in his despair. 

Evaline was moved, but did not waver 
in her decision. She answered with gen- 
uine affection and sympathy: ‘‘It must be 
that way, Jack. You will believe that I 
tried to love you. I refused him for your 
sake, but my heart had gone out to him 
and I could not call it back,” 

‘It ishard ona fellow to let another step 
in; but I suppose it is the only way if you 
love him. I think I’ll go back to Boston 
to-morrow. Good-night; I am not angry 
with you.” : 

Promptly at four o’clock of the next 
afternoon Charles Hosmer appeared. Eva- 
line was awaiting him in her pretty dark- 
blue flannel, a dainty polka-dot handker- 
chief about her neck, and her broad hat, 
with its wreath of wild daisies. She had 
the elastic step of her childhood; a step 
suggestive of health and spirit. 

‘*Evaline is as light of foot as a wild 
roe,” Hosmer exclaimed, as he tried to 
catch the spring. 

‘‘That misquotation proves you not a 
theologue,” answered the girl. 

‘‘The prophet would surely have put it 
in that way if he had but lived at the 
present time,” returned the young man. 

On the door-step of Eastman’s studio 
they paused. ‘The door was slightly ajar, 
and hearing no response to their knock, 
they entered and fell to examining the 
paintings and sketches about the room. 
Suddenly, Hosmer exclaimed. He was 
standing before the painting of a child im- 
prisoning a bee in a hollyhock. The 
familiarity of the face and figure affected 
him strangely. Surely there was a cor- 
responding picture hanging in the gallery 
of his memory. ‘‘Itis Evaline! Itis Eva- 
line!” he said aloud. 

Hearing her name, the girl came and 
stood beside him. 

‘‘T want to persuade Mr. Eastman to 
part with this.” 

‘‘What for?” asked Evaline. 
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‘‘What for? Because I want it. 

‘‘Evaline, there is no use in resisting any 
longer. You loveme; you know you do.” 

‘« Itis not fair,” she answered, “ to take so 
much for granted;” but she did not raise 
her eyes or attempt to draw away the 
hand which he held fast in his own. 

An approaching step frightened the 
guilty pair, who ignominiously fled. They 
walked across the fields to the retreat of 
their childhood and wandered among the 
graves, reading and commenting on the 
strange inscriptions. At length they seated 
themselves beside the grave of their child 
friend, ‘‘ Elizabeth,” and Evaline irrele- 
vantly asked, ‘‘And how did you hap- 
pen to come back to Nantucket?” 

‘*Shall I tell you all about it?” 

‘*VYes, please,” she answered, with a 
pretty shyness of manner, which he 
thought wonderfully becoming. 

‘‘When I left you on that memorable 
night, I did not go to my boarding-house. 
I walked down to the south shore and on 
to Sconset. I walked all night long, and 
left in the morning’s boat for Martha’s 
Vineyard. I scarcely know why I chose 
that place; perhaps because it was not far 
away. If I had been in my senses, I 
should know that island byheart. I went 
to Gayhead lighthouse and all the other 
reputed places of interest, merely to keep 
myself from stagnating. 1 was obliged to 
listen to all the stories extant of Thomas 
Mayhew and his work among the Indians; 
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but you can imagine it all passed out the 
other ear. One day I went out rowing, 
and as I was lazily drifting along, dream- 
ing over the incidents of the summer, 
that scene on the tower came to me 





forcibly. I saw you as plainly as I do 
now. I recalled an expression of your 
face—an expression of awe, which I 


scarcely noticed at the time; I had never 
seen you afraid of anything until then; it 
seemed as if you were afraid of me. It 
began to dawn upon me that you liked me 
better than you could confess. I remem- 
bered that cousin and the way in which 
you had spoken of him; I put two and two 
together. You were under some obli- 
gations to him, perhaps; but I did not be- 
lieve that you loved him. I determined, 
at any rate, to try again, and I left on the 
next boat”for Nantucket. You know the 
rest.” 

‘Poor Jack!” saiel Evaline. 

‘‘He is a generous fellow,” Hosmer 
continued. ‘‘Hecameto me lastnight; all 
he said was, ‘I havegivenup.’ Andthen 
he actually shook hands with me. I felt 
so sorry for him that I could not say a 
word.” 

‘Ought I to be so happy when I have 
made him miserable?” asked Evaline. 

‘*A curious question to put to an ac- 
cepted lover,” thought Hosmer; but he 
answered, ‘‘ You shall be happy, if I can 
make you so,” and bending down, he 
gave her the first token. 











MADAM’'S DEER. 


BY PATTY 


ImacInE the surprise of a little blue- 
winged teal who, longing for solitude and 
peace after life in the man-haunted duck 
lakes of eastern Dakota, had crossed the 
big Missouri and many miles ot undula- 
ting prairie, and reached a clear, many- 
bended little river, hidden by timber on 
one side and great, cut banks and buttes 
on the other, where, thinking his solitude 
found, he had for days been slipping 
quietly along the weedy sides, pleasantly 
making his living as he went—imagine 
his surprise one morning, while it was 
yet early enough for the hawk’s cool 
shadow to cross the stream, when, on 
rounding one of the many bends, he saw 
—a bath-house. 

Holding himself close against the slip- 
pery bank, and peeping with his little, 
round, quick eyes through the long grass 
which covered him like a green water- 
fall, he could only see and be surprised, 
—he could not know—that the figure 
standing on the top step in very light 
bathing costume was ‘‘the Madam,” 
about to take her morning plunge. 

He saw her glance across at the opposite 
bank, covered with young cottonwood 
trees, whose topmost leaves glistened as 
the ever-stirring wind kept them turning 
in the sunlight, give a little joke of a 
shiver, raise her bare arms above her 
head, and disappear under the water. 

The great splash which followed was 
too much for ‘Little Blue Wings’” nerves. 
Herose. The Madam’s head came up out 
of the water, and as he flew over her, once 
more toward solitude, he was, fortu- 
nately, so high in the fresh, bright air, 
that he did not hear her say to the 
maid, who “walks in beauty, like the 
night” — 

‘‘Jane, remind me to bring my gun 
down to-morrow morning; that was a 
lovely shot.” 

Jane looked disapproval. 

‘I thought you was to take ‘just 
one plunge,’ an’ come straight out dat 
water?” 

‘*But I might as well swim out,” splut- 
tered the Madam, who, after making the 
entire circuit of ‘‘the deep place” with 
short, rapid strokes, was now mounting 
the steps, pink and breathless. 
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“Swim out! my Lord, yes! but who 
you ever see go plum ‘round by Affiky to 
git ‘cross any place?” 

The door toward the water closed. 

On the bar the little sand-snipes, or 
“Dude birds,” as these particular ones 
were called, went tilting about as if their 
high, white collars were uncomfortable, 
and did not even look up when the other 
door.opened and Jane, followed by her 
mistress, robed in Turkish toweling, with 
a gray felt hat over her wet hair which 
had evidently done duty as a glass ball 
and been shot on the wing, started up 
the road cut in the side of the steep bank 
which rose in front of her. 

The beauty of the picture which the 
Madam saw on reaching the top of the 
bank was partly in its oddity, and she 
could never decide, even while her eyes 
moved appreciatingly from one point to 
another, where lay the peculiar charm it 
had for her. 

She stood upon a flat, one of the many 
around which the river bent its way down 
the valley. On every side were piled up 
great rounded, brown buttes, looking, in 
their diversity of size and form, like the 
hay-stacks of the gods, or a land of 
clouds, each standing out distinctly in 
the individual strangeness which it lent to 
make the strangeness of the whole. The 
trees growing on the edges of the flats 
next the water looked shorter than they 
were against the buttes behind them, 
which the river, in many places, had cut 
away to half. 

Miles down, this little valley within 
a valley seemed to end in a vague, 
blue gap, as it seemed to. begin in the 
butte which rose like a wall to the left. 

In the centre of this flat, about fifty 
yards from the river, stood ‘‘the shack,” 
nor, man-made as it was, did it look out 
of place in the midst of all the brown, 
with its white, perpendicular hewn logs, 
and broad, low-sloping, red roof. A 
stable, like the shack in all respects, ex- 
cept that its logs were unhewn, stood at 
the foot of the wall-like butte, with the 
horse-corral beside it. 

Mrs. T , or ‘*the Madam,” as she 
was called by every one belonging to the 
ranch, felt the fascination of the place 
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strongly that morning, and thought, per- 
haps, it came as much from the recol- 
lection of the health, good sport and 
pleasant days found there, as from the 
new expression on Nature's face. 

While thinking these things, Mrs. T- 
remarked, with a grave, abstracted air, 
that the day would be a warm one. 

‘‘Warm, great day in de mornin’!” 
Jane looked atthe sun. ‘‘ You see where 
he’s done got to aready; pretty soon 
he'll git right over top of us, an’ dar he'll 
stan’ for twenty-fo’ hours. I tole An’ 
Marthy ‘bout dis yere Dakota sun when 
I was home; ‘bout its gittin’ good light 
at three p.x. an’ stayin’ day way yonder 
till ‘leven at night.” 

‘‘What did she think of it?” with an 
amused expression, An’ Marthy’s sayings 
being celebrated. 

‘‘Who? An’ Marthy? An’ Marthy 
‘low: ‘I bless God, chile, I ain’t hired 
out in no sich a country by day.’” 





In the south the shack would be 
decribed as ‘‘four pens and a pas- 
sage.” A porch, with a row of tree-posts, 


on which the bark and about a foot of 
each branch had been left, crossed the 
front; a large home-made door, with a 
latch as fastening, opened into the ‘‘ pas- 
sage,” which, with a fire-place, dining- 
table, huge lounge, covered with scarlet, 
blankets, gun-rack, heads, table full of 
books, etc., etc., answered all purposes 
of the household except those of the 
‘‘four pens,” or sleeping-rooms, which 
opened off it. 

The wood-work of rough pine had 
been colored dark-red, and with the 
thick, reddish cartridge- paper on the 
board walls, made a pleasantly-decided 
tint for the eyes to rest upon, after looking 
through the open door at the gray- 
browns and brown-grays of the valley. 

An outside staircase, from the top of 
which there was a pretty little view of the 
tiver, led up to the rooms above for 
servants and stores, while the building 
just back served as pantry and kitchen. 

The work of the ranch and the different 
tastes of the household made the family’ 
an irregular one—the dinner-hour was 
six—aside from which people were fed 
when they came in hungry. 

Mrs. T———— soon appeared ready for 
breakfast, in ‘‘the passage,” wearing a 
fresh, white dress, and found a morning 
visitor and neighboring ranchman, for 
whom it was evidently dinner-time, anx- 
iously awaiting her—and breakfast. 
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‘‘Good morning,” said the visitor, ris- 
ing, and pulling out the ends of the bright 
blue handkerchief around his neck, and, 
with much feeling, after a prolonged look 
at’ the white dress, ‘‘Thank you; how 
refreshing Jt is to see a live lady once ina 
while !” 

‘“Did you come by the river? how are 
the fords? Did you see any game? How 
is the snake-bit pony?” such were the 
Madam’s questions, until, seeing through 
the open door a man on horseback com- 
ing down the valley, she took the glasses 
from a shelf, and stepping out on the 
porch for a better view, pronounced it to 
be ‘‘Dan—-no one but little Dan, the 
hunter.” 

The breakfast for one and dinner for.the 
other, with pleasant talk for both, had 
gone on some minutes, when the clump 
of heels and the jingle of spurs was heard 
on the porch, and a voice asked— 

‘Is the Madam home?” 

‘Yes; won't you come in, Dan?” said 
the lady, leaving the table and going to 
the door. 

But Dan had not time. 

‘‘I come to git you a shot at that deer 
I’ve been a promisin’ you.” 

Dan was a little man, who had his 
large canvas, or Montana _ broadcloth, 
trousers tucked in his small, high-heeled 
boots, and a low-crowned, sunburnt, 
black, stiff hat an his head. He was one 
of those game-exterminating, butcher- 
hunters, so unfortunately numerous in the 
west, who relentlessly follow the deer, 
slaughtering all kinds at all seasons, for 
the meat and hides, generally with a 
shot-gun and buckshot, but who would 
prefer an axe as less expensive, not requir- 
ing ammunition. 

Mrs. T——— looked doubtful. 

“‘I haven't much faith in your deer, 
Dan ; where is he this time—far off?” 

“No, mum; just in them ravines over 
the divide back of the house; I seen four 
go down to water on Wednesday, an’ Jake 
he seen quite a few last night when he 
come by from huntin’ horses. You jest 
come along quiet-like with me”—here a 
meaning glance at the morning visitor, 
who had come out on the porch—‘“‘an’ I'll 
bet you git a shot.” 

There was a moment's hesitation, 
caused, perhaps, by the thought of the 
necessary change of costume. 

“Yes, I think I'll go; saddle Toppy for 
me, with my old double sinched, pig- 
skin saddle, and take the third horn off ;” 
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then turning to her guest, as they went 
into the house together, Mrs. T--——- 
said— 

“You know where things are and can 
be comfortable while I am gone; some of 
the rest will be coming in soon. Mr. 
T——— went to the upper rarich, and the 
others are shooting, I think. While I 
change my clothes will you see if my 
rifle is wiped out, and that none of the 
cartridges in my belt are forty-fours? 
They are very much like my thirty-eights, 
but stick when I throw them in the bar- 
rel.” 

The pony stood waiting, and the rifle, 
a pretty little thirty-eight calibre Win- 
chester, with half-magazine, and the stock 
shortened and made to fit its owner, had 
been wiped until the band looked a shin- 
ing twirl, when the Madam reappeared 
—ready. 

Her hunting costume, good for riding 
or walking, was of brown corduroy, a 
jacket with plenty of pockets, and a thin 
black silk jersey, as waistcoat, allowed 
her arms perfect freedom of motion; the 
skirt, over knickerbockers of some lighter 
material, came half-way down on the 
corduroy leggins buttoned from the knee 
to the strong, laced shoes. She worea 
large, gray, felt hat for shade, a silk 
handkerchief around her neck, and was 
pulling on one long-wristed buckskin 
glove, while Jane followed with the other. 

It was easy to step with the stirrup onto 
the little lop-eared, any colored pony, 
who looked as if his unhappy expression 
was caused by constant mental indecision 
as to whether he was a mule ora horse, 
but who did not mind shooting, and loved, 
_ better than anything else, to stand in one 
place—both necessary qualifications in a 
hunting pony. 

_Deciding the belt would be too heavy, 
Mrs. T———— put some cartridges in her 
pockets, her rifle across her lap, and gath- 
ering up the rains, turned to say, ‘‘Good- 
bye.” 

The guest wished her luck, Jane 
grumbled, ‘‘You're goin’ to keep on 
climbin’ dese yere Andes Mountains till 
you git hurt ;” and for comfort was told 
to tell the cook— 

‘*Venison for dinner.” 

A touch of the spurs and the indescrib- 
able motion of the body and reins which 
means ‘‘lope” to a pony, started them at 
that rocking-chair gait up the long coulie 
through which ran the trail leading to the 
nearest town, 
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On one side of the mouth of this coulie 
stood a great butte called, from its shape, 
‘‘The Elephant,” and on the other a small- 
er one, called, for the same reason, “‘ Little 
Cheops.” All the way to the top, where 
stood the solitary Sentinel Butte, branch 
coulies ran into the large one on each 
side. 

When about half way, Dan turned up 
one of these, and upon reaching its head, 
crossed the small ‘‘ platoo,” as he called 
it, toward the rough, rocky ravines on the 
other side. 

Selecting the largest of these and dis- 
mounting, he said to the Madam: 

‘Now, you start on ahead and keep up 
above the brush. I'll go through it and 
drive anything out that’s in there; so you'll 
git a good shot.” 

Obeying orders, Mrs. T threw the 
reins over the pony’s head, shouldered her 
gun, and keeping well up on the steep side, 
started down the ravine. 

It was hard work climbing among the 
bowlders of all sizes on the crisp, slippery 
grass, which made sole-leather like glass, 
with one eye and ear, at least, constantly 
employed as guard against rattlesnakes, 
and on reaching the end of the first patch 
of timber, where a branch coulie came in 
on the opposite side, making an open 
space just below her, she stopped to rest, 
threw in a cartridge, cocked her rifle and 
waited, hoping the game would not ap- 
pear while her pulses throbbed so with the 
exertion of the climb and her hands were 
so unsteady. 

Below and to the right the river made 
great ‘‘S’s” around the flats; against the 
steep-cut banks and through the dark, 
green cottonwoods, the bright, hot sun 
kept a blue shimmer of heat dancing 
above the buttes, which made the occa- 
sional little ‘‘bad land” look like a heap 
of still hot ashes. 

Was it the ineradicable savage, thought 
Mrs. T- , standing there with her cocked 
gun, which made her want to shoot the 
pretty creature who was lying, perhaps, 
at that moment in the shade of the scrub 
oak trees above which she had just passed, 
nibbling the fallen acorns and thinking of 
the cool drink and sweet grass under the 
stars which that night would zo/bring him 
unless she made a very bad shot? She 
preferred to call it ‘‘a sportsman-like in- 
stinct,” as she felt sure she did want to 
shoot him, had wanted to for months, 
and worked harder for the chance than 
she had ever worked before. 
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The sound of Dan moving through the 
brush, still some distance up, turned all 
thought into a moment of intense looking 
and listening; then, almost instantly, it 
seemed, came a quick, sharp, cracking of 
the brush just below. 

She looked, started, looked again, and 
before she could realize what she saw, a 
white-tailed buck, slightly behind a doe 
and fawn, without an instant’s stop, went 
fairly flying up the opposite coulie. 





THE “MADAM” IN HER HUNTING COSTUME, 


Her heart galloped faster than the deer, 
and her hands trembled violently as she 
raised her rifle, and, aiming ahead and in 
line with the buck, fired. 

Could the excitement have affected her 
eyes as well as her hands, that she saw 
something roll over into the brush and 
only two deer running now? Had Dan 
fired? No; he at that moment stepped 
out of the brush. It must have been her 
bullet which brought down the deer. Sur- 
prise and triumph mixed ! 
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‘‘T hit him, Dan; Iam sureIdid. He’s 
in the brush now; what shall I do?” and 
down came the Madam running as if the 
excitement had reached her feet. 

But Dan, as stolid as a Sioux Indian, put 
an end to delicious certainty, by telling her 
to keep cool and stand ready to shoot, while 
he went into the brush, because ‘‘ you 
can’t tell about them fellers bein’ dead; 
they kin pack off a heap of lead”—and 
hardly had he made the first step when 
out and off went the deer, wounded, in- 
deed, but by no means dead. 

The thirty-eight was instantly aimed 
and fired; this time with more delibera- 
tion, and luck seemed to dwell in its shin- 
ing barrel, for down went the deer on his 
nose; but, as Dan said, ‘‘Too low; you 
broke his foreleg,” he was up and gone, 
around a butte and out of sight. 

**T suppose we had better go home 
now;” the voice was that of defeat and 
disappointment undeserved. 

‘“‘Go home! Look at this blood where 
his leg’s broke; what’s the matter with 
followin’ the trail?” and looking up, 
‘*Here comes Mr. T. with Mud; you 
call Mud, an’ when we git him up Mud ll 
fetch him; he’s somewheres close.” 

This was meant to be comforting; but 
Dalota is large, and it seemed vague to 
the Madam. 

Mr. T- had come up with them, 
followed by a large Irish staghound, who 
walked indolently along with a criss-cross 
motion of his forelegs, looking like a 
foolishly good-natured old wolf; his name 
of Mud had been suggested by and best 
described his color. 

After a proposition as to the propriety 
of taking some kind of nourishment had 
been made and _ indignantly rejected, 
owing to the critical condition of things 
with the game, Dan and Mud, whose 
powers of scent were about equal, started 
off on the trail, followed closely by the 
rest of the party. 

At first the ground was smooth, with a 
clay crust, on which each footprint left a 
distinct mark; the grass came up thin and 
the occasional drop of blood made trail- 
ing easy work; but the marks soon turned 
up the side of a rocky coulie where the 
short, close-curled buffalo grass, after 
being stepped upon, sprang, like wire, 
back to its place and gave no sign, and it 
was by the blood now found only at long 
intervals, and after tiresome, careful 
searching, that they were able to follow 
at all. 
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Up one coulie and down the next, past 
alkaline holes around which the tall 
swamp grass and willows grew, speak- 
ing always to the passer-by of the water 
to which they gave shade in exchange for 
moisture, over bowlders and the fire- 
blackened trunks of fallen trees, through 
cactus beds and thorny bullberry bushes, 
from which the grouse rose before them 
with ‘‘the whirr of sudden flight,” until 
coming to an invitingly flat granite 
bowlder, half sunk in the hillside, Mrs. 
T———,, now tired and hungry, sat down. 

The others soon followed her example, 
except Mud, who walked over, with an air 
of sniffing inquiry, toward a small clump 
of bushes near the head of the ravine. 

As he stirred the brush at one end by 


THE ‘‘ MADAM 





” MOUNTED ON “‘ TOPPY.” 


entering, something stirred them at the 
other by leaving, and leaving rapidly 
too, for though Mrs. T———— sprang in- 
stantly to her feet, she had only time to 
glance at her rifle-sight against the deer, 
for, as she fired, he went over the rise and 
out of sight. 

Mud, however, evidently intended to 
see him again, for, making one mighty 
bound after another, all his indolence, 
even in appearance, gone, he had dis- 
appeared before Mr. T — could leap 
to his horse and follow. 

The spirit of the chase having taken 
the place of food and rest, the Madam 
started after the others at a rapid pace, 
but had not gone far when the horseman 
came in sight, shouting— 
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**AND AIMING AHEAD, AND IN LINE WITH THE BUCK, FIRED,” 


‘‘Mud has him; bring 
Dan.” 

Dan’s strongest instinct, that of the 
butcher, being aroused, he hurried on, 
leaving the lady alone. 

What will be seen from the butte is 
lways a source of wonder while in the 
oulie, and it proved this time to be a 
rough ravine, with steep sides and a 
ocky, deep-worn ‘‘ dry run” through the 
entre. <A few fireproof scrub oaks grew 
n each side, and about half-way down 
Ir, T- ’s horse stood tied to one of 


your knife, 





hem, 


The Madam, going along at her best 
speed, had almost reached this spot, 
when a head appeared in front of her 
which made her gasp; it was Mud, look- 
ing the wolf just after his meal upon little 
Red Riding-Hood, or the dog from which 
we cannot run in a bad dream; his blood- 
shot eyes rolled in his blood-besmeared 
head; from his great, white, shark-like 
teeth the blood dropped on his long, red 
tongue, and ran down to the ground; for- 
tunately he was bound waterwards and 
only gave Mrs. T- time for a pass- 
ing glance. 





Could she ever trust herself 
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again to sit hand-in-hand with him, on 
the porch, in the summer twilight? 

After the necessary butchering had 
been done, Mr. T——— and Dan carried 
the deer up out of the hole into which 
it had fallen dead, as Mud grabbed its 
throat, and laid it down on the grass it 
had loved and from which it could hardly 
be distinguished in color. 

The slayer was called upon to admire 
her prize; it was a large buck, but the 
horns were too small to be of any use, 
unless mounted with the whole head, and 
one of them had been broken in the fall. 
After a long, silent look, the Madam, 
saying she wished the first shot had 
killed it, and that its eye-lashes were 
not so long, turned her head away and 
sat down. 

‘‘What’s the matter with them shots?” 

Dan seemed grieved and disappointed ; 
he had evidently expected a burst of tri- 
umphal delight. 





“THAT LAST BALL STRUCK IN THE NECK.” 





‘*That last ball struck in the neck; three 
times runnin’ is fine; heap of men 
couldn't do it.” 

As Mrs. T——— waited for the ponies 
to be brought by a short cut, she felt sure 
her triumph would seem greater some 
future day, as she recounted it to half- 
doubting dwellers in cities; she would 
then have had time to forget the un- 
pleasant feeling which came in her throat 
as she sat there alone, with the pretty, 
dead deer at her feet. 

With a great deal of balancing and 
tying the buck was induced to ride behind 
Dan ; the others mounted, and joined by 
Mud who, after his bath, had his usual 
quietly confidential air, they started, at a 
walk for the buck’s convenience, toward 
the shack. 

It had been a long day of tramping in 
the heat and wind, with the gun to carry 
and nothing to eat, but the Madam’s 
sympathy as she rode home, with her 
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face to the sinking sun, which told her 
the time for rest was near, was all for 
those who never know her present feel- 
ings of fatigue and hunger, or those 
which would come to her when, after 
dinner, she sat looking into the chip fire, 
tired enough to make the sitting still a 
pleasure, until she got that sweet, certain 
sleep which would make her new and 
ready the next day for longer tramps over 
rougher ground. 

Jane, on the watch in the kitchen win- 
dow, saw the procession wind down the 
long coulie, gave the alarm, and they 
were met half-way across the flat and es- 
corted home by the entire household. 

‘‘So you got your deer? I am de- 
lighted,” said the morning visitor, walking 
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beside Toppy, but his answer came from 
Dan on the other side— 

‘*That’s what she did.” 

When the blood-red sun looked only a 
crescent sinking behind a round-topped 
butte, and the deer hung high in the 
evening's cool, the Madam sat enjoying 
her dinner as those only can who satisfy 
hunger, not taste, and listening to the 
men on each side of her make pleasant 
speeches, with frequent allusions to that 
first and fairest huntress, as they drank 
‘‘her deer.” 

Every one on the place drank ‘‘her 
deer,” and it was whispered the next day 
that Dan went home to his little mud shack 
in the butte’s side, as they say in Dakota, 
‘‘One drunk nearer the Great Divide.” 
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GUIDES, 


WueEn I first visited the remote western 
wilderness thirty years ago, there were re- 
maining here and there through the Rocky 
Mountains a few of those hardy and da- 
ring frontiersmen who had passed the 
major part of their erratic lives in the 
rough and adventurous scenes incident to 
their vocations as hunters, trappers and 
traders. 

As those men were at that time well ad- 
vanced in life, itis believed that most of 
them have since disappeared from the 
face of the earth, and it is hardly possible 
that such an anomalous type of humanity 
can again exist upon this continent. 

I made the acquaintance of several of 
these peculiar borderers, whose experi- 
ences, teeming with thrilling incident and 
reckless personal adventure, interested me 
vastly. 

The mutable character of their occupa- 
tions necessitated constant contiguity 
with the nomadic Indians, and, like them, 
their commissariat depended exclusively 
upon the precarious results of the chase, 
which, when game was scarce, often sub- 
jected them to great suffering from hunger 
ind other privations. 


HUNTERS AND TRAPPERS. 


One of the most interesting specimens I 
met with among this special type of bor- 
dermen was the veteran mountaineer, 
Jim Bridger, who had passed thirty-four 
years of his life in the sequestered nooks 
of the Rocky Mountains, among the 
Sioux, Blackfeet and other wild tribes, 
with whom he had many desperate en- 
counters, and probably received more 
severe wounds than any Other trapper, 
hunter or trader ever did, who died a 
natural death. 

When I first met him, he was about 
sixty years of age, tall, thin and wiry, 
his complexion well bronzed by expo- 
sure andtoil, and with an independent, 
open cast of countenance, indicative of 
brave and noble impulses, which char- 
acterize the hunter generally. 

His history, pregnant as it was with 
scenes of startling personal casualties, in- 
terested me supremely. He was indeed 
a cosmopo'ite of the most unalloyed type. 

So well were his achievements known 
and appreciated by his contemporaries, that 
they gave him credit for having a more 
intimate knowledge of the wild tribes 
and their country, as well as being a more 
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daring and successful warrior, than any 
other white man that ever frequented the 
mountains. 

It will be remembered that Bridger, 
toward the last of his wonderful life, es- 
tablished a trading-post in Utah, which is 
now garrisoned by United States troops, 
and which, in compliment to the original 
founder, is called ‘‘ Fort Bridger.” 

Shortly before the arrival of the troops 
at that place in 1857, Bridger had been 
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driven from his post by the Mormons, 
but through the aid of the friendly Snake 
Indians he made his escape over the 
mountains and joined us near the South 
Pass, 

The old hero was quite fond of narrat- 
ing the stirring scenes of his pre-eminently 
eventful life, and retained to the last the 
most inveterate hatred for the Indian 
race generally, often asseverating in his 
peculiar vernacular that ‘‘they was 
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‘* LITTLE BAT” 


the most onsartinest varmints in all 
creation.” 

He often spoke to me of his numerous 
narrow escapes from the wiles of his 
Blackfeet adversaries, as wellas his expe- 
rience with the distinguished sportsman, 
Sir George Gore, whose peculiar idiosyn- 
crasies led him to bury himself for over 
two years among the natives in the most 
unfrequented glens of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. 

It appeared that this titled Nimrod was 
in the habit, after his day’s hunting was 
over, of taking a late dinner, in which 
Bridger generally participated. 

During this elaborate repast of sev- 
eral courses, wines and other luxuries 
were served, strictly “en rég/e,” after which, 
Sir George usually read aloud from some 
entertaining book, and seemed specially 
edified in eliciting Bridger’s unique com- 
ments thereon. 

Sir George’s favorite author was Shakes- 
peare, which Bridger “ allow'd was a leetle 
too high fullutin for him, an’ he rayther 
thout that thar big Dutchman, Mr. Full- 
stuff, was too fond oflager beer (sack),” and 
suggested that it might have been better 
for the old man had he imbibed the same 
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amount of alcohol in the more concen- 
trated medium of good old Bourbon 
whiskey. 

Bridger was highly interested in the ad- 
ventures of Baron Munchausen, but ad- 
mitted that ‘‘he’d be dog-ond if he 
swallered all that Barren Mount-chaw-sen 
said, and he sorter allow’d he mout be a 
dod-durn’d liar.” 

One evening, after reading an account 
of the battle of Waterloo, he asked Bridger 
what he thought of it, and whether it was 
not in his opinion the most sanguinary 
and hard-fought battle he ever heard of, 
to which Bridger, after a moment's reflec- 
tion, answered, ‘‘ Wall now, Mister Gore, 
that thar must-a-been a considerable of a 
scrimmage. Them Britishers must a fit 
better thar than they dun down to H’ 
Orleans, when Ole Hickory gin um sich 
par-tic-lar thunder.” 

Poor Bridger, he was a brave, kind and 
generous fellow, and spent the last days of 
his life at Westport, Missouri, where he 
often fought over his battles for the enter- 
tainment of his friends, and although his 
bow might perhaps have been shortened 
a little without impairing the interest of 
his stories, yet his intentions were good, 
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as they harmed nobody, and I most cordi- 
ally say, ‘‘Peace be to the ashes of the 
veteran mountaineer.” 

Another noted mountaineer who accom- 
panied me in my winter expedition over 
the Rocky Mountains in 1857-58, was Jim 
Baker, who was a man of very little edu- 
cation, but with fair natural ability, and a 
generous, noble-hearted specimen of the 
trapper type, who would makeany sacri- 
fice for a friend. 

He had been in the mountains twenty- 
five years, and had trapped beaver, and 
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spread his blanket upon the head waters 
of the Missouri, Columbia and Colorado. 

He was a skillful hunter and had killed 
many a grizzly bear, mountain lion, etc., 
and upon one occasion he, with a com- 
panion, killed two grizzlies with their 
hunting knives, an achievement he was 
very proud of. 

I gave an account of this affair in a 
publication made some years ago, but as 
it was rather a remarkable performance, 
and the reader may not have had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing it, as the publication 
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mentioned is exhausted, I trust I shall be 
pardoned for repeating a portion of the 
story here. 

It appeared that while Jim and his com- 
rade were setting their traps on the head 
waters of the Grand River, they came sud- 
denly upon two young grizzly bears, about 
the size of large dogs. 

Whereupon Jim remarked to his friend 
that if they could “pitch in and skulp the 
varmints with their knives,” it would be 
an exploit to boast of. 

Accordingly they laid aside their rifles 
and “went in,” Baker attacking one and 
his companion the other. 

He says the young rascals, when they 
approached, immediately raised up and 
were ready for the encounter. He ran 
around his antagonist to get an opportu- 
nity of giving a blow from behind with his 
knife, but the brute was too quick for him, 
and turned as he passed around, always 
confronting him face to face. He knew if 
he came within reach of his paws he 
might give him a severe blow; moreover, 
he felt apprehensions that the piteous 
howls set up by the cubs would bring the 
infuriated dam to their rescue, when their 
chances for escape would be small. 

He made desperate lunges at his bear, 
but the animal invariably warded them 
off with his forepaws like a pugilist, and 
covered his body at the expense of several 
severe cuts upon his legs. This only served 
to exasperate him, and he then took the 
offensive, and with his mouth frothing 
with rage, he bounded toward Baker, who 
grappled with him, and gave him a death 
wound under the ribs. 

While this was going on, his companion 
had been furiously fighting the other bear, 
and had become so greatly exhausted that 
he entreated Baker to cometo his assistance 
at once, which he did, but, to.his astonish- 
ment, as soonas he entered the second 
contest his companion ran away, leaving 
him to fight the battle alone. 

He was, however, again victorious, and 
soon had the satisfaction of seeing both 
antagonists stretched out lifeless before 
him ; but he firmly resolved never again 
to make war on a bear with a hunting 
knife, saying he would ‘‘ never fight narry 
‘nother grizzly without a good shooting- 
iron in his paws.” 

Another of my mountain guides was a 
half-breed named Mariano. 

He spoke English, French and Spanish 
fluently, beside several Indian dialects, 
and was an intimate friend of the old 
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patriarch mountaineer, Jack Robinson. 

He was a capital guide, a successful 
hunter, and full of ready resources for 
every emergency. 

I received a letter from him several 
years since, dated at Thompson's Fork of 
the Platte River, where I presume he is at 
present, if alive, and could be hired on 
reasonable terms as guide for an excursion 
into any part of Colorado or New Mex- 
ico. 

BEAVER DICK. 


Another professional guide and hunter 
of extended experience, is a white man 
named ‘‘ Beaver Dick,” who can be found 
in the Teton Basin, at the foot of the 
Teton mountain range, from April to Octo- 
ber, when he is not hunting. 

An army officer who knows him well, 
in answer to a letter from me says: ‘‘ He 
is at home in the Tetons. He hunts 
faithfully. until he finds game, and then 
bags it. 

‘‘T am happy to assure you that there 
is a great deal of large game in the 
Tetons. The black, brown and grizzly 
bears are very numerous in good berry 
years. Deer, elk and moose furnish fine 
sport every year, but there are no moun- 
tain sheep in that spur. 

‘“‘I know Beaver Dick can be se- 
cured as guide and hunter at a reason- 
able Tate for any length of time you de- 
sire. 

LITTLE BAT, 
who is a half-breed of French and In- 
dian lineage, has accompanied me as 
guide and hunter seven seasons in the 
mountains of Wyoming and Montana, 
and is without exception the most skillful 
hunter and best guide I ever knew. 

Having passed his life in the Rocky 
Mountains, he is familiar with all the best 
hunting localities, and understands the 
habits of large game animals and the best 
methods of stalking them. 

He is about forty-five years old, of 
medium stature, but gigantic in strength, 
and is the keenest-sighted and swiftest 
runner I ever met with. 

He has often discovered game with the 
naked eye, at so great distances that I 
could not detect it with a good field-glass, 
and he could track a deer while riding at 
a rapid gait, when I was unable to dis- 
cover any signs of it. 

I remember at one time he espied three 
mountain sheep lying down at the base of 
a natural vertical stone wall, at least five 
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hundred feet high, and extending about 
halfa mile in length, so regular and uni- 
form in structure that it presented exactly 
the same appearance throughout. 

As thesheep had the wind of us, and the 
ground in front of the wall was bare, af- 
fording no cover for approach in that 
direction, Bat took us nearly two miles 
around to the back of the wall, where we 
left our horses and followed him through 
brush and over rocks and logs, until we 
reached near the crest of the precipice, 
when he motioned us to stop, and taking 
the hand of General Whipple, one of the 
party who was to deliver the first shot, he 
led him carefully up to the verge of the cliff, 
and pointing directly down at the animals, 
gave him a good opportunity to make a 
hasty plunging shot, which killed the 
largest ram of the group. 

What surprised me most in this per- 
formance was, how Bat, who had prob- 
ably never been there before, cduld have 
struck the precise spot in the wall where 
the sheep were lying, as from the time we 
commenced the detour until we reached 
the desired firing position, we did not 
once get sight of them. He must have 
been guided by instinct or the keenest 
innate perception. Indeed, it seemed that 
he possessed the extraordinary faculty of 
tracing the slot of animals with almost as 
much certainty as it could be done by 
the exquisite powers of scent of the Scotch 
sleuth-hound. I saw him in September 
last at the Casper Mountain hunting 
grounds, where he, with some of his In- 
dian relatives, were laying in a supply of 
meat for winter consumption. 

Game was not very abundant there at 
that time, but Bat, the day before, had 
discovered a herd of twenty-four elk, out 
of which he killed seventeen, which his 
party were busily engaged in jerking 
while I was at his camp. 

He informed me that upon one occasion 
while procuring a winter's supply of 
meat for his band, he fell in with a very 
large herd of elk, which he pursued on 
horseback until he killed seventy odd, in 
a single chase. 

While hunting alone in the Deer Creek 
Range in 1885, Bat discovered four grizzly 
bears feeding upon an elk that had been 
killed some time before, and securing’ his 
horse out of sight, he crawled up behind 
cover to within rifle range without their 
seeing him, and with a Hotchkiss rifle 
killed every one of them, for which he 
received a bounty of twenty dollars, ex- 
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clusive of the pelts, which probably 
yielded him about as much more. 

Bat now lives near Pine Ridge Agency, 
Wyoming, and can be communicated 
with there and hired as guide, if desired. 

In addition to other qualifications, he 
speaks the English and Sioux languages 
fluently, is a good interpreter, and the 
best trailer I ever knew. 


SEMINOLE 


is another half-breed, guide and hunter, 
who lives on the Muddy Creek, about three 
miles from the Casper Range, is an intel- 
ligent and reliable guide, and familiar 
with all the best game localities in that 
section. He hunted with me two seasons 
and gave entire satisfaction. 

I called at his house last October when 
he was quite sick, and it is possible he 
may have died since. 


FRANK GOUARD, 


who is said to be a native of the Sand- 
wich Islands, is now post guide at Fort 
McKinney, Wyoming. 

He was with me two seasons in the Big 
Horn and Casper ranges of mountains, is 
an excellent guide and hunter, and know- 
ing the country thoroughly, as he does, 
is one of the most useful men I know 
of for campaigning in that section. 

He had several times been sent out 
upon extended hunting excursions with 
parties of prominent foreigners who came 
to the fort with orders from Washington 
upon the commanding officer to furnish 
them with transportation escorts, etc. 

Frank gave me quite an amusing ac- 
count of one of these expeditions. 

The party consisted of Lord ; 
the honorable Mr. ——— and brother, 
and, I believe, one or two other English- 
men. 

They were well fitted out with pack 
mules, saddle horses, escort of soldiers, 
and all other requisites for successful 
sport, and were piloted directly over the 
mountains into the Big Horn Basin, where 
elk, bear and other large game animals 
were in the greatest profusion, and every- 
thing appeared pre-eminently auspicious, 
and Frank says they were highly elated 
at the flattering prospect. 

It appeared that the honorable gentle- 
man was exceedingly. desirous of aug- 
menting his stock of trophies by a large 
gtizzly. bear’s head, but he scouted at the 
idea of bagging any inferior game. 

He was very fond of relating his peril- 
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ous adventures with lions, tigers, etc., 
and seemed to regard even grizzly bears 
as rather insigniticant for his mettle. 

They hunted through the mountains 
for some days and saw a number of bears 
and elk, but were so unsuccessful in get- 
ting shots, and missed so _ frequently 
when they did get them, that they became 
somewhat discouraged, especially the 
honorable gentleman, who seemed so 
greatly disappointed that Frank redoubled 
his efforts to give him an opportunity 
of gratifying his ardent aspirations. 

As they were then encamped upon a 
high hill near the head of a deep cajion, 
where bears often resorted, Frank pro- 
posed stationing them upon runways 
around the opening of the defile, while he, 
with the soldiers, would go well down the 
gorge and drive up through it, when they 
would probably start out bears that might 
pass near enough to their stations to give 
them good shots. 

Accordingly, the hunters were posted 
upon the runways and all arrangements 
made to insure success, when the whip- 
pers-in went down and entering the 
cafion some distance below, started up, 
making all the noise they could to rouse 
out the bears, and sure enough, they soon 
discovered a large grizzly, which they 
succeeded in driving directly to where 
they supposed the Englishman to be. 

But, to their surprise, they heard no 
shots, and when they emerged from the 
cafion, instead of finding the hunters at 
their posts, Frank said he saw them about 
a quarter of a mile off running at the top 
of their speed toward camp, with the hon- 
orable tiger-slayer leading off, and when 
he asked him why he did not improve so 
favorable an opportunity for accomplish- 
ing what he came for, he replied, ‘‘ Why, 
my dear fellow, the nawsty beast made 
such an awful noise in breathing that he 
scared me nearly to death, you know.” 


GUIDES FOR MOOSE AND CARIBOU HUNTING. 


An excellent guide to the moose and 
caribou region in Cumberland County, 
Nova Scotia, isa Micmac Indian named 
“John Logan,” who lives at a small ham- 
let a few miles from the hunting grounds, 
where other Indians, sufficient for camp- 
ing purposes, can be hired at about a dol- 
laraday. Logan is a good hunter and 
understands the art of calling moose, 
having killed many of the animals by 
that method. His address is, “ Half-way 
River, Cumberland County, Nova Scotia.” 
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Ample transportation from the railway 
station at Athol to the hunting grounds 
(twenty miles) can be secured by writing 
in advance to Luther Baker at Ataol, 
who will attend to the matter promptly. 

The outfit for this locality should be 
procured before leaving St. Johns, N. B. 


SABATIS SHAY, 


who lives at Indian Island, Old Town, 
Maine, is an intelligent Indian anda good 
guide and hunter, and will, besides other 
requirements, furnish the cooking outfit 
for a party and superintend everything, 
for three dollars a day, and by writing to 
him he would have all in readiness to 
meet a party at proper time and place. 

His favorite moose locality is from 
seventy-five to one hundred miles from 
Old Town, fifty of which is by rail and 
the balance by wagons. 

Good caribou shooting can be had near 
Gaspé, Canada, upon Douglass Town 
River, where there is a very comfortable 
cabin within a short walk from the hunt- 
ing grounds. 

There are but few moose in that region, 
but caribou are very abundant. 

A capital white guide and hunter lives 
at Gaspé, named 


WILLIAM EDEN, 


who is well acquainted with the country, 
and will supply a party with everything 
necessary for a successful hunt at reason- 
able rates. 

He is very obliging and will furnish 
any information by post that may be de- 
sired. 

Another good caribou locality is in the 
vicinity of ‘‘Rivier de Loup,” below 
Quebec, where canoes are. used before 
winter, and Indians can be hired, that 
are good callers, for two dollars a day. 

An experienced white guide and hunter 
by the name of C. MacNab lives here, 
who can be hired at moderate wages, 
and by writing to him in advance, he 
would procure all supplies required. 

There is also very fair caribou shoot- a) 
ing within forty or fifty miles north of 
Quebec, in the ‘‘Green Woods.” 

The only proper season for hunting this 
section, however, is in December and 
January after the snow becomes well 
packed, so as to render the snow-shoe 
stalking good. 

About the best caribou hunting I know 
of, excepting in the Island of Newfound- 
land, is found ninety miles below Quebec, 
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in the Saguenay district, at a place called 
*‘ Jardine,” which is easily reached from 
Quebec in November, when there is 
from six to twelve inches of snow upon 
the ground, which makes good track- 
ing. 
Mr. H. H. Sewell, of Quebec, who is an 
enthusiastic sportsman, and is familiar 
with both the last-mentioned localities, 
would, it is presumed, cheerfully give in- 
formation to gentlemen inquirers. 


INDIAN GUIDES AND HUNTERS. 


Of all the guides and hunters I have 
met with upon the frontier, I know of 
none superior to the Delaware and 
Shawnee Indians. They have accom- 
panied me upon several very extended 
expeditions and I have invariably found 
them brave, competent and reliable. 

They occupy a portion of the Choctaw 
Reservation, and live quite comfortably 
thereon. 

One of these people, by the name of 
Black Beaver, acted as my guide and in- 
terpreter upon one expedition of 2,300 
miles, over (for the most part) an unex- 
plored country. 

He had for many years been in the em- 
ploy of the American Fur Company, dur- 
ing which he had visited nearly every 
point of interest within the limits of our 
unsettled possessions. 

He was an adroit, fearless warrior, and 
had been engaged in many desperate en- 
counters with the wild Indians, especially 
with the Blackfeet. 

At the beginning of the Mexican war he 
commanded a company of Delaware 
scouts under General Hamly, and per- 
formed important service. 

And at the commencement of the late 
war he piloted a detachment of our troops 
out of Texas, thereby incurring severe 
losses, from having his horses and cattle 
stolen by the enemy during his absence. 

And although he petitioned Congress 
time after time for compensation, he never, 
as I was informed, received a dollar to the 
time of his death. 


THE KICKAPOO INDIANS, 


who live near the Delawares and Shaw- 
nees upon the Canadian River, constitute 
but a meagre remnant cf a once powerful 
tribe. They were, when I was with them 
last in 1854, well armed with rifles, and, 
without exception, were the best shots upon 
the borders. They hunted altogether 
upon horseback, and would, with a great 
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deal of certainty, kill a deer while their 
horses as well as the deer were in full 
flight. 

They were in the habit of making yearly 
autumn hunts through Northern Texas, 
and I once had occasion to follow their 
trail for fifty miles, when they had killed 
off everything in the form of game. There 
was not even a jack rabbit left. 

Some of them went off to Mexico with 
the Seminole, ‘‘Wild Cat,” while I re- 
mained in their vicinity; but what has be- 
come of them since I have not been in- 
formed. 

They were quiet and peaceable, and, as 
they have shown in several instances that 
came under my notice, they have in- 
variably evinced a high regard for law and 
an inflexibility of purpose in the execution 
of its mandates seldom witnessed among 
any people. 


TRAILING. 


I know nothing in the woodsman’s 
education of more importance or more 
difficult to acquire than the art of trailing 
or tracking. 

As I have before stated, to become an 
adept in this art requires the constant prac- 
tice of years, and many a lifetime does 
not suffice to attain it. 

Most of the Indians I have met with 
manifested great proficiency in this species 
of knowledge, the faculty for acquiring 
which appears to be intuitive with them. 

The exigencies of their self-reliant lives 
stimulate the savages from boyhood to 
develop faculties so important to their 
existence. 

I have never seen white men who were 
good trailers, and practice did not seem 
materially to improve their understanding 
in this regard. They have not the acute 
perception for these things that the In- 
dians have; indeed it is not supposed that 
this difficult branch of woodcraft can be 
taught from books, as it pertains exclu- 
sively to the school of practice, aided by 
instinct and necessity. 

Inexperienced hunters should never, 
when it can be avoided, go out alone into 
a wooded section they are not familiar 
with, as in case of fogs or snow-storms 
they are quite likely to become lost or be- 
wildered. 

I have known several such cases where 
men, losing their bearings, have wandered 
about for days in a state of confusion and 
uncertainty, upon the verge of lunacy. 
They do not reason upon their situation, 
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but invariably exhaust themselves by run- 
ning ahead at their utmost speed without 
the least regard to directions, and often fol- 
low their own tracks around in a circle, 
with the idea that they are in a beaten trail. 

During one of my earliest expeditions 
over the plains, a German gentleman with 
the party became lost while hunting, and 
was absent for about ten days before he 
rejoined us; and during all this time he 
was wandering about between the Cana- 
dian River and the plain wagon road we 
had made, which at no point were over 
two miles apart. Yet, he did not remem- 
ber seeing either the road or river at any 
time during his long absence. 

In a strange district of country where 
there are no prominent landmarks, a 
pocket compass should invariably be car- 
ried, and on starting out from camp as 
well as frequently during the day, the 
bearings should be observed and the ap- 
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pearance of localities noticed when facing 
toward camp, as landscapes present very 
different aspects when viewed from op- 
posite directions, and the direction of the 
wind should be carefully observed when 
the hunter is without a compass. 

But few white men can with certainty 
retrace their steps in an unknown locality 
where there are no mountains or trails 
to guide them; whereas the sense of 
locality seems to be innate with the In- 
dian, who requires no aid from the mag- 
netic needle. 

I asked my Delaware guide, Black 
Beaver, if he could explain the mystery 
tome. ‘‘No,” hesmilingly replied, while 
thumping his head with his forefinger. 
‘It’s all here, but may be so he not come 
out when I want him.” 

He did not, however, have the least 
conception of the practical utility of the 
compass. 


(To be continued.) 





INDIAN LEGENDS. 


BY C. E. 


S. WOOD. 


SMOKHOLLAH. 


SMOKHOLLAH is remarkable as an Indian 
who, without bravery and never having 
exhibited daring, has yet raised himself 
to a pre-eminent position and exercised a 
wide-reaching power. 

He is the high-priest or Chief Zooat of 
the ‘‘ Dreamer,” or ‘‘ Drumming,” Relig- 
ion. Just how much of this mysticism 
he himself originated, how much was 
existent in the mythology of the tribes, 
and how much, if any, distorted from the 
missionary teachings, I am unable to say. 
But as gathered from the Indians them- 
selves, I understand his history to be 
substantially as follows : 

He was born a member of the Walla- 
Walla tribe and grew up under the chief- 
tainship of old Pu-pu-mox-mox (Yellow 
Bird). As a young man he was counted 
of little worth as a warrior or hunter, but 
wishing to marry a young woman of the 
tribe, he one day sought out the youngest 
and favorite wife of his chief and begged 
her to help him get the woman he loved. 
This interview took place in a lonely 
corner among some bushes, where the 


woman was gathering berries, and a false 
account was brought to Pu-pu-mox-mox. 
This awakened his jealousy and he ac- 
cused his wife of sinning with Smokhollah. 
This she denied, but the old savage, who, 
by all report, was an unusually cruel and 
iron willed man, listened only to his own 
jealousy, and tied her to’a post and 
flogged her with lead-loaded thongs. 

“ Now, will you tell the truth?” said he. 

‘**T have told only the truth, and if you 
cut me to pieces I can tell nothing dif- 
ferent ; if I did I would be telling a lie,” 
she answered. 

He then lashed her till his grown son 
by another wife took the whip from him 
and said the woman should be whipped 
no more. The old man had one of the 
few rifles then among Indians. He got it 
and swore he would shoot any one that 
interrupted. So then he brought up Smok- 
hollah and flogged him till the flesh was 
hashed on his back, and, as an Indian 
expressed it, his backbone had nothing to 
cover it. Then Pu-pu-mox-mox sprinkled 
salton their wounds and tying the two 
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face to face left them under the hot sun 
fortwo days. When news of these do- 
ings reached the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany’s agent at old Fort Walla-Walla 
(now Wallula) he sent out and ransomed 
the victims. Both recovered. The woman 
stayed at the fort, but Smokhollah, instead 
of taking revenge, carried his distorted 
back and injured pride into the moun- 
tains, where he lived, a sort of solitary. 

Peculiarities of any kind are quickly 
noted by Indians, and soon vague whis- 
pers of witchcraft came from Smokhol- 
lah’s retreat. Pu-pu-mox-mox died very 
suddenly and it was said Smokhollah’s 
sorcery had killed him. Smokhollah, it 
is presumed, aided this belief, and took 
advantage of everything that would add 
to the superstitious reverence of himself. 
He is not only not astupid man, but is an 
unusually shrewd and _ intelligent Indian ; 
a look at his head will show that. Soon 
after Pu-pu-mox-mox’s death he either 
predicted, or subsequently claimed, re- 
sponsibility for the death of two hated 
white men, and now he was credited 
with the evil eye. Mothers covered their 
babes when he passed. Men and women 
feared to meet him alone, and every one 
tried not to offend him. Among any race 
of savages it is, of course, not rare for 
these supernatural attributes to be ac- 
credited to some person. But Smokhol- 
lah saw how to use this to the end of 
creating a chieftainship in himself. 

He would go to his Spirit Lodge, kept 
inviolate by the great dread which hung 
over it, and here he would begin to chant 
to the Great Spirit, accompanying him- 
self with the drum (like most primitive 
drums, a piece of skin stretched over a 
hoop). 

When this ceased he was known to be 
in a trance, and the Great Spirit was talk- 
ing to his spirit. During this time a dis- 
ciple kept guard about the lodge; the 
sacred boundary was marked out by little 
pegs. This was to prevent interruption 
by ignorant strangers. 

If necessary, Smokhollah was sum- 
moned by a peculiar signal. In any 
case, when his spirit returned to him, he 
left the lodge and announced to the peo- 
ple the orders or promises of the Great 
Spirit. 

Afterward the drumming and chanting 
became a popular religious rite; at least, 
the men all participated, and the service 
was held usually on our Sunday. I once 
tried very hard to go into the long spirit 


lodge while the chanting was going on, 
but the Indians signified in a very 
courteous way that it would not be 
proper to have me in there. 

Like the Veiled Prophet, or the Old 
Man of the Mountain, Smokhollah was 
wise enough to reserve the women as 
the rewards for true believers. 

I was told that when young followers 
joined him, the maids, of his own imme- 
diate band at least, were paraded in a sort 
of mystic circling promenade, and she 
whom the new comer selected must ac- 
company him to his lodge as his wife. 
He could afterward, by the usual methods, 
take to himself as many other wives as he 
saw fit. 

The creed which Smokhollah offered 
was very inviting to the Indian mind. 
It made idleness and extermination of 
the whites religious duties. So far as I 
understand its features they were: There 
is a Great Spirit and Smokhollah is his 
prophet. The earth is the mother of our 
bodies. The earth and the body belong 
mutually to each other, and no one has 
a right to drive a man from the place 
where he was born and must die, but he 
has a right to expel invaders. The great 
mystic principle of the earth being the 
mother of us all is deep-rooted and runs 
through every other idea, but, of course, 
did not originate with Smokhollah. It is 
almost universal, but among these Indi- 
ans it takes the highest place, and they 
cling to it with a fervor that makes me 
wish some one would investigate thor- 
oughly just what their belief is. 

Agriculture is prohibited, for they say 
the earth has given us fruits as she sees 
fit, and it is annoyance to try and wrest 
more or better from her, and cruel to tear 
up her face with the plow. Settled habi- 
tations are, I believe, also forbidden. 
The white man is an intruder on the In- 
dian’s birthright, but when the time is 
ready, all the dead wi!l flock from the 
happy spirit land, and joining their chil- 
dren, will sweep the white man into ob- 
livion. 

So congenial a creed spread like wild- 
fire. It gave squat little Smokhollah a 
power over many different bands. His 
teachings inspired resistance and added 
numbers to the wars of 1877 and 1878. 
Oits, the second chief of the Pi Utes in 
1878, was their /ooat and Smokhollah’s 
disciple. Carried away by too credulous 
a fanaticism, he told his warriors at 
Birch Creek not to fire a shot—that when 
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the. soldiers had sufficiently advanced 
he would wave his blanket and they 
would fall dead. y 

It is probably to this that is due our 
easy partial ascent to their stronghold, 
and when he waved his blanket it was 
too late, for a cavalry charge was such a 
rationalistic argument, that a skepticism 
crept in as to Ors, but not as to the 
religion. In the same way, Smokhollah 
himself fell by those traps to a false 
prophet—miracles and prediction—till in 
the general scattering of 1878-9, he was 
left in the mountains with only one faith- 
ful follower, a daughter, and at last these 
two delivered themselves up, and he 
took a place with Sulktashkosha in the 
Chélan country. But the drumming and 
the dreaming still goes on, the wind still 
whispers. from the spirit land, and the 
thunder is the voice of an angry God. 

Under the sunset sky these children of 
the desert clothe its rocks and wastes 
with unseen life, or give to the moun- 
tains a monumental terror. Earnest in 
their belief that the wished-for wilderness 
will return to them, they forget their 
false prophets in the pleasing delusion 
itself. 

UMAPINE. 


If one were looking for a magnificent 
specimen of the much talked of ‘‘ Bad 
Indian,” Umapine would be the man. 
Reckless to the last degree, boldness tem- 
pered with cunning, a longing for excite- 
ment, and animal-like restlessness, are, or 
rather were, his. characteristics—for he 
has at last succeeded in getting himself 
killed, while on a foray into Montana. I 
am sorry he is dead, for I had set my 
heart on getting some sculptor to put him 
in bronze. A more typical North Ameri- 
can savage will not be found. His physi- 
cal presence was impressive. In _ the 
quietest and most unconscious way he 
would stride up to a camp-fire, or join a 
group, and every one instinctively gave 
him room. He was over six feet in 
height, straightas a young pine, a breadth 
of shoulders and a chest that seemed as if 
they could breast an avalanche, and every 
movement, even the swing of his sinewy 
arms, filled with that engine-like graceful- 
ness, the poetry of a strength that knew 
no limit, no flaw, and exulted in its per- 
fection, like the play of a tiger. It is 
something to be found in the tiger and 
lioness, but only in the man who has 
never worn clothes save a strip about the 
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waist, and who has been cradled by the 
great rhythmic movements of nature. I 
never saw human animalism that im- 
pressed me as did Umapine’s. He was not 
contented, apparently, unless he was 
killing somebody, in a legitimate way, of 
course, according to his notion. 

Perhaps he preferred to war on the 
whites, but he did not let his preferences 
interfere with his better judgment. His 
very numerous sacrifices were confined to 
various tribes of Indians. 

When the Bannocks and Pi Utes broke 
out in 1878, and a general uprising was 
feared, the Cayuses, who are allowed by 
neighboring tribes to call themselves 
‘*The Warriors,” were sought as allies by 
the hostiles, but by the faithfulness of 
their chiefs they were kept on the Umatilla 
Reservation, except Umapine, and really 
one ought not to expect him to let slip 
such a rare opportunity for pillage and 
battle and fun generally. 

He was not a chief, but he put himself 
at the head of a band of kindred spirits, 
and taking a herd of the celebrated Cay- 
use horses he joined the hostiles now un- 
der Lhegant the PiUte, a manas large, and 
as bold, perhaps, as Umapine himself. 
But finding himself lost in the vast body 
of hostiles, and not treated by them or by 
Ehegant as suited his views, Umapine 
determined to capture the very head and 
front of the enemy, and bring him in 
bodily to us. 

This would purchase forgiveness for 
himself if it succeeded, and at the same 
time give him about as dangerous a pas- 
time as he could wish. 

His version of his proceedings as I 
gathered from himself, is that he laid no 
plans for any special place, ‘but made up 
his mind one night when some young 
Snakes insulted him. First I believe he 
killed two of them, and then went and 
told his Cayuse followers what he was 
going to do, and that they must leave 
camp next morning, go on ahead to a 
certain place and there hide in the rocks. 
This they did. 

That morning as the camp was about 
to move, some young men came and 
laughingly took some of Umapine’s good 
horses, leaving old wrecks in their place. 
He turned to Ehegant and said, ‘‘ What 
have I to do with these young thieves? 
You are their chief. Come, let’s ride ahead 
and talk this matter over.” Ehegant re- 
plied, ‘‘Very well,” and ordering the col- 
umn to march he rode on with Umapine. 
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But Ehegant was not the man to foolishly 
place himself in any one’s power while he 
was on the war-path, so he kept only 
about a mile ahead of his warriors, and 
in plain view. 

But on reaching the appointed place 
Umapine did not hesitate. He suddenly 
threw his lasso over Enegant’s shoulders 
and pinioned his arms to his side. 

Dragging him from his horse he knotted 
the rope and gave the prisoner to his 
young men, but already the alarm was 
given. The head of the column was 
dashing up and Ehegant was calling to 
them. Umapine stopped to try and get the 
horse and saddle, but was in a moment 
driven to the rocks with his retreating men. 

Ehegant kept giving stentorian orders, 
and Umapine told his guard to put him 
on a horse and hurry on before they could 
be cut off. He with the rear guard (about 
five men) held the whole column in check, 
and thus they retreated, fighting in Indian 
fashion among the rocks. While on the 
horse Ehegant had managed to work his 
arms loose, and suddenly he knocked 
down one of his guard and grabbed the 
guard's rifle. Ere he could use it, how- 
ever, the young man, Ja-tin-1a-wilz, 
sprang upon him, recovered the rifle and 
shot him in the breast. Poor old Ehegant 
fell on his knees, shook his clenched fist 
at Ya-tin-ia-witz,; coughed a few times and 
fell over dead. Umapine came up and 
either they concealed the body or retreated 


further with it. At least the hostiles never 
recovered it, and one of our surgeons 
decapitated it and sent the skull to the 
Army Museum at Washington. ‘Which 
latter circumstance gave Umapine the 
popular reputation, in harmony with his 
general character, of having cut off his 
enemy’s head and brought it in as a peace 
offering. 

After this he became one of General 
Forsyth’s scouts, and made a very good 
one, except that the commissary used to 
say that Umapine was as much trouble to 
ration as the entire command. His appe- 
tite was the terror of the slim mess chests, 
where occasionally, in true Indian hospi- 
tality fashion, he used to invite himself to 
dinner. 

Probably the hugest joke Umapine ex- 
perienced on this campaign was when, in 
the John Day cajion, he himself fell into an 
ambuscade. He felt it was their turn now, 
and doubling up like a hedge-hog rolled 
down the mountain side accompanied by 
dust spots knocked up by the bullets fol- 
lowing him. When out of range he rose 
to his feet and came back grinning, to re- 
port that he guessed there was ‘‘ mebbe 
some Snakes up on top of the mountain.” 
Poor Umapine! I hope he is where there 
is plenty of excitement. An ordinary 
Happy Hunting Ground would, I know, be 
unendurable to him, and I was too fond 
of him to now misjudge him by writing 
R. I. P. above his unknown grave. 
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THE BIRD OF MYSTERY. 
NOTES ON THE VARIOUS SPECIES OF BIRDS OF PARADISE. 
BY OLIVE THORNE MILLER. 


Ir is well that Nature has so 
ges a carefully guarded the lives of her 
. most beautiful birds, for it is a 









47 #S Vs sad fact that, in the words of an 
Ee — ~ eminent writer—*“the winged order 

ZZ VN —the loftiest, the tenderest, the 
fgNY// | LN most sympathetic with man—is 


that which man nowadays pursues 
most cruelly.” Had they been as 
accessible as sparrows, 
even although they equal- 
led them in numbers, not 
one would by this time 
be alive on earth. 
The family whose extra- 
ordinary dress and mystery 
of origin justify its name— 
Birds of Paradise—is securely 
hidden in distant islands not 
friendly to bird-hunting races. 
Inaccessible mountains and 
pathless forests repel the 
traveler; impassable ravines 
“ @*s bar his advance; sickness and death 
AER ee lie in wait for the white man, while 
‘; |, the native lurks with poisoned dart 
eX behind every bush. 
; The first of the race that came 
to us were heralded by myth and 
invested with marvels; they had no 
feet ;. they slept upon the wing, they 
fed upon dew, and hatched their 
eggs upon their backs. Such were 
the tales that accompanied the 
skins, magnificent beyond anything 
known to the world in the glory 
of plumage, and they were named 
Birds of Paradise. But science is supposed in these days 
to conquer all mysteries, and science armed itself with 
powder and shot, game bags, provision trains and ser- 
vants, and set out for the far away inhospitable islands, 
the home of this, the most attractive of all. Science has 
solved many problems; the ‘‘Heart of Africa” has be- 
come a highway; the Polar Sea and the source of the 
Nile are no longer unknown, but with her most persistent 
efforts during three hundred years, she has not yet been 
able to give us the life history of this, our feathered family. 
Many of her devotees have penetrated to its home and 
brought back fresh varieties; money, health and life have 
‘\ been freely spent; but save for a few strange and curious 
facts, we know little more of the manner of life of the 
Birds of Paradise than we did when we depended on the 
native legends. How some of them look we know; we 
have their skins wired into shape in our museums and 
gorgeously pictured in our books; but every traveler finds 
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“KING” BIRD OF PARADISE. 
(Paradisea regia, Linn.) 
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new kinds, and how many sorts there may 
be which have so far eluded the few and 
short visits of Naturalists, no one is able 
to tell. Even of those we have, how 
scanty is our knowledge! What they 
sat we are told; how they bathe and 
dress their plumage; their loud calls and 
unmusical voices; the shyness of those 
whose conspicuous beauty sets a price 
upon their heads, and their ‘‘ dancing 
parties,” so graphically described by 
Wallace; but of their nesting we are in 
profound ignorance. Where the gravely 
dressed partners of the brilliant creatures 
set up their hearthstone none can tell, un- 
less it be the mop-headed Papuan, and he 
will not. 

The colors lavished on the plumage 
would alone make the Birds of Paradise 
the wonder of the world; exquisite tints 
not surpassed by the humming birds them- 
selves, and of almostinfinite variety, from 
the richest velvety purple to the gorgeous 
metallic greens, bluesand yellows, chang- 
ing with every motion, and glittering in 
the sun like gems. But it is of the-mar- 


velous freaks in the arrangement of the 
plumage that I wish specially to speak. 
So extraordinary a variety of forms, so 
unique and fantastic in disposal, are with- 


out parallel in the animal world. Some 
species are adorned with long, drooping 
tufts of plumes light as air, as the Red Bird 
of Paradise, and others bear strange 
shaped and movable shields; part of the 
family wear ruffs, and others display fans 
on shoulders or breast; a few sport ex- 
travagant length of tail, and one or two 
show bright-hued wattles; one species is 
bare-headed, and—other vagaries being 
exhausted—two have curls. The greater 
number have an unusual development of 
two or more feathers into long, wire-like 
objects, with a patch of web at the ends. 
In one species these wires are formed into 
two perfect circles beyond the end of the 
tail; in another they cross each other in a 
graceful double curve, and in athird stand 
straight and stiff from the end of the 
feathers. The Sexpennis, or Golden Bird 
of Paradise, has on the head six of these 
shafts, which it erects at pleasure, produc- 
ing a singular appearance; and the Stand- 
ard Wing has two on each wing, equally 
effective. Perhaps the most peculiar fact 
about the family is the power each bird 
possesses to change its form by means of 
these eccentric ornaments. All are erectile 
and movable in several ways, and a bird 
that is at one moment like our common 
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crow in shape, may in the next show a 
dazzling array of waving plumes or vibrat- 
ing fans, and be utterly unrecognizable fo1 
the same creature. It is evident to all bird 
students that feathers are as surely an 
‘‘index of the mind” as are tails in cat 
and dog, and the manners and expression 
of this family would be a study of absorb- 
ing interest. 

Passing over the birds already familiar 
in books, let us note a few peculiarities of 
some of the late discoveries, first remark- 
ing that possible varieties are by no means 
exhausted, and each new traveler who 
penetrates into their chosen home will 
doubtless have opportunity to see his own 
name Latinized into dignity and bestowed 
upon some brilliant and hitherto unknown 
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“SUPERB” BIRD OF PARADISE. 
( Paradisea atra.) 











bird, having a new disposition of plumage, 
or a color more beautiful—if conceiv- 
able—than any before. One of the most 
interesting of the recent additions to the 
list was discovered by Signor D’Albertis, 
and named for him Drepanoris Alberti. 
In a letter to a Sydney newspaper he tells 
the story, which occurred while he was 
living ina Papuan mansion built upon the 
trunks of trees, and reached by means of 
a long ladder. From this unique residence 
he made excursions into the mountains; 
and, among other things, before his great 
discovery, he had the good fortune to see 
two curious episodes in the life of the Six- 
shafted Bird of Paradise. He found this 
bird—which is not new to science—to be 
a noisy and solitary fellow, roaming the 
thick woods alone, dining upon figs and 
other fruits, and indulging in the strange 
habit of ‘‘ dusting” itself like a city spar- 
row. Happily he saw the whole opera- 
tion. Selecting a suitable spot, the beau- 
tiful bird first cleared away the grass and 
leaves, and while the eager observer was 
wondering what all this preparation por- 
tended, suddenly flung itself to the ground, 
rolled its rich plumage in the dust, flutter- 
ing the wings, elevating and depressing 
the six plumes on its head, and otherwise 
appeared to enjoy itself extremely. At 
another time the traveler witnessed a 
second uncommon scene in the deep in- 
terior of the forest. A bird of the same 
species alighted upon the ground, and 
after peering in every direction, either to 
make sure of being unobserved, or to dis- 
cover an enemy or a friend, began a most 
singular performance, waving the six long 
plumes of the head, raising and lowering 
a small tuft of silvery white feathers over 
its beak, elevating a glittering crest on its 
neck, and spreading and drawing back the 
long feathers on its sides, every move- 
ment entirely changing its apparent shape. 
In a short time it began to jump from side 
to side and to assume an attitude of war, 
and all the time it never ceased uttering an 
uncommon note, as though calling for ad- 
miration or for a fight. 

Not long after this curious exhibition fol- 
lowed the observer's great prize, the 
Drepanoris Albertist, which is so rare, that 
even to many of the natives it was a sur- 
prise. At the first glance this bird does not 
appear to deserve a place in the remark- 
able family. It is about the size of our 


common crow, brown on the back, and 
lavender-gray below, with a curved bill 
But closer 


more than three inches long. 
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COMMON BIRD OF PARADISE. 


study reveals several peculiarities: a bare 
space of bright blue around the eye, bril- 
liant green on the throat, and a pair of 
feathery tufts standing up on the forehead 
like horns, with the crowning attraction of 
two pairs of fans, one behind the other on 
each side of the breast, capable of being 
folded smoothly against the body, or 
spread wide in two gorgeous semi-circles, 
altering the entire shape of the creature. 
The first of the two admirable ornaments, 
when in repose, appears of the same violet- 
gray dress as the breast; but when raised, 
the bases of the feathers are seen to be of 
a brilliant red, giving the effect of longi- 
tudinal stripes. The second pair is much 
longer, with deep margins of splendid 
purple instead of the stripes. When the 
possessor of all this splendor spreads its 
four fans it also erects the long tail and 
opens it widely into a fifth fan, which pro- 
duces an astonishing effect. 

Another of D’Albertis’ contributions to 
the mysterious family is among its most 
magnificent members, the Paradisea 
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Raggiana. A fine specimen of this genus, 
mounted in the position described by 
Wallace as the ‘‘dancing” attitude of P. 
A poda, the floating plumes elevated in a 
‘golden glory” above the head, is the gem 
of the collection in the American Museum 
of New York. It resembles the Great 
Bird of Paradise, having long, airy plumes 
springing from under each wing. In 
general, color golden brown, with yellow 
head and green throat. To this bird, as 
to others, beauty isa dangerous possession; 


THE BIRD OF MYSTERY. 


upon the scene, till the pretty sight is 
rudely ended by a shot anda death wound. 
The cry of distress brings the friends nearer, 
only to fall victims in their turn to the 
same murderous gun. Our traveler once 
surprised a female of this species and a 
droll proceeding followed. After flying 
several times around his head to see 
what sort of a creature he might be, 
she alighted on a vine, and turning heels 
over head, remained hanging head 
down, sharply scrutinizing his appearance 





“GREAT” BIRD OF PARADISE. 
( Paradisea apoda, Linn.) 


and, as if feeling aware of the fact, it lives in 
the tops of tall trees, in the deepest forest, 
among the most inaccessible ravines. 
But wary though it be, one characteristic 
lures it to destruction—curiosity. A 
European hunter, in his unfamiliar dress, 
is an irresistible attraction; nearer and 
nearer it comes, hopping from branch to 
branch, pausing at every step to observe 
and study the intruder, with neck stretched 
and wings flapping, every moment utter- 
ing a peculiar cry, no doubt equivalent to 
**Come and look!” for it brings others 





from this point of view till he—shot her. 

A bare-headed bird would not seem to 
present any attraction to the lover of 
beauty, though it might be of scientific 
interest; but Nature, not having exhausted 
her resources upon the Birds of Paradise 
already mentioned, has even accomplished 
the feat of making a bald-headed beauty. 
The bareskin on thewhole crown is ofa bril- 
liant blue color, and is most oddly crossed 
by narrow rows of minute feathers, which 
irresistibly remind one of the sutures of 
the human skull. That color shall not be 
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lacking, it bears, besides the blue of the 
head, black, straw color, bright red, and 
green; and is further adorned with two 
very long central tail feathers. which reach 
far beyond the rest of the tail, and return, 
making a complete circle; a rare and 
lovely ornament. A good specimen is 
among the later arrivals at the American 
Museum. 

The Manucodia are the curly Birds of 
Paradise, and our knowledge of one of 
the latest and most novel of them is ow- 
ing not to the indefatigable naturalists 
who have braved the dangers and discom- 
forts of their wild island home; neither 
to the English Wallace, the Dutch Von 
Rosenburg, the Italian Beccari, nor to 
D’Albertis, nor Bruiju, nor De- Myer, 
whose names will be forever associated 
with the splendid family, nor to a 
British officer of scientific tastes. 

M. Comrii is the largest, andhas_ ¢ 
more curls than any other yet dis- = 
covered, for they not only decorate’ ; 
the top of the head, but extend over 
the neck, and form ridges over the 
eyes: Even the tail partakes ot 
the general curve, which makes it 
boat-shaped, and—most fantastic ot 
all—the two middle feathers are 
nearly an inch shorter than their 
next neighbors, and are turned over 
at the ends so as to display the 
different color of their inner surface, 
and form what ladies call ‘‘revers.” 

**Such eccentricities are really not 
to be accounted for, as we cannot 
conceive they can be for any useful 
purpose "(!) gravely says science in 
the person of an English authority. 
This so severely disapproved ot 
plumage is blue with green lights on 
back and head, and black edged on 
every feather with purple on the 
breast. 

Another species of thecurly family, | 
the Blue-green Paradise Bird (AZ; 
Chalybea) has been known to us for: 
a hundred years, but itshabitsareas | 
much a mystery asitscurls. It is; 
exquisite in color, of the richest pur- 
ple, glossy as satin, with neck of 
deep green, and all crinkled and 
curled over head and neck. 

The Long-tailed Bird of Paradise 
is the proud possessor of twenty-two 
lames, from which we will not 

enture to make a selection. It 
is one of the largest, being twenty- 
wo inches in length, most of 
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which, however, is tail, and is splendid in 
soft velvet-like black with hints of green 
and blue and purple. On each side it 
carries a fan of curved feathers, and the 
plumes of the flanks are of the lightest 
and most delicate texture. Words cannot 
describe the grace and elegance of this 
bird, and the perfect specimen in the 
museum above mentioned is worthy of a 
pilgrimage to see. 

A ‘‘changeable” Bird of Paradise is the 
one remaining eccentricity conceivable to 
complete the variety in colofing, and this 
is found inthe Zpimachus Elhot, a birdso 
rare that at the time Gould published his 
first work, the specimen in his collection 
was unique, and naturalists in their excur- 
sions in the Papuan Islands have vainly 
tried to discover its home and learn its 
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“‘GOLDEN” BIRD OF PARADISE. 
( Paradisea aurea.) 
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habits. The whole incomparable plum- 
age is of rich changeable hues ; in ordi- 
nary light when pertectly motionless the 
bird appears mostly ofa soft black, but on 
moving about the color varies from violet 
to maroon, from this to deep amethyst, 
and then to green, purple and blue. A 
most extraordinary effect is produced 
when it faces the spectator with fan- 
plumes expanded, reaching so far above 
its head that they look like a pair of arms 
thrown up. 

The most interesting, though not the 
most beautiful of the family is the Garden- 
er bird, discovered a few years ago by 
the Italian naturalist, Beccari. Here is a 
Bird of Paradise eccentric not in dress but 
in habits. His plumage is modest 
brown inseveral shades, soinconspicuous 
that the partner of his joys can wear the 
same tints, which she does. The bird is 
the size of a turtle dove. Let the doctor 
himself tell the story of its discovery while 
walking through the beautiful forest, so 
thick that scarcely a ray of sunshine pene- 
trated the branches. Hesays: 

‘*T suddenly stood before the most re- 
markable specimen of the industry of an 
animal. It wasahut or bower close to a 
small meadow enameled with flowers. 
The whole was on a diminutive scale, and 
I immediately recognized the famous 
nests described by the hunters of Bruiju. 
After well observing the whole I gave 
strict orders to my hunters not to destroy 
the little building. That, however, was 
an unnecessary caution, since the Papuans 
take great care never to disturb these nests 
or bowers, even if they are in their way. 
The birds had evidently enjoyed the great- 
est quiet until we happened, unfortunately 
for them, tocomenearthem. I had now 
full employment in the preparation of my 
treasure. . . . . I took colors and 
brushes, and went to the spot, and made 
the sketch which I now publish. When I 
was there neither host nor hostess was at 
home. . I could not ascertain 
whether this bower was occupied by one 
pair or more, whether the male alone is the 
builder, or whether the wife assists. I 
believe, however, that the nest lasts 
several seasons.” 

The pleasing description of the house and 
lawn, with itsmany decorations, has been 
somewhat widely copied, so I will pass it 
over, to his concluding words. ‘‘ Being 
mostly near the entrance,” says the grave 
scientist, surprised into sentiment, “it 
would appear that the husband offers 


there the daily gift to the wife, removing 
the objects to the back of the hut as they 
fade or wither.” It is clever not only in 
building a house and lawn, but in imitating 
the songs and cries of other birds, and doing 
it so well, according to our author, that it 
brought ‘‘ his hunters to despair.” 

So few Birds of Paradise have entered 
the scientific world alive, and so little is 
known of their manners, that the meagre 
accounts we have possess unusual inter- 
est. So long ago as early in the century 
Mr. Bennett, in his visit to Macao, wrote 
a statement of the ways of a Great Bird 
of Paradise (P. Apoda) which had been 
at that time in confinement nine years. 
Let us extract his description of the toilet 
of this most exquisite of birds : 

‘It washes itself regularly twice daily, 
and after having performed its ablutions, 
throws its delicate feathers up nearly over 
the head. . . . The beautiful sub- 
alar plumage is then thrown out and 
cleaned from any spot that may sully its 
purity by being passed gently through 
the bill, the short chocolate-colored wings 
are extended to the utmost, and he keeps 
them in a steady flapping motion, at the 
same time raising up the delicate _— 
feathers over the back, which are spread 
in a chaste and elegant manner, floating 
like films in the ambiant air. In this po- 
sition the bird would remain for a short 
time, seemingly proud of its heavenly 
veauty. I never yet beheld a soil on its 
feathers. After expanding the wings it 
would bring them together so as to con- 
ceal the head, then bending gracefully it 
would inspect the state of its plumage 
underneath. . It then picks and 
cleans its plumage in every part within 
reach, and throwing out the elegant and 
delicate tuft of feathers underneath, they 
are cleaned in succession, if required, by 
throwing them abroad, elevating and pass- 
ing them in succession through the bill. 
Then turning its Back to the spectators 
the actions above mentioned are repeated, 

. + and throwing its feathers up 
with much grace, appears as proud as a 
lady dressed in her full ball dress” (!) 
After further account of its taking grass- 
hoppers from visitors, he concludes: 
‘‘Should any of the insects fall to the floor 
of his cage he will not descend to them, 
appearing to be fearful that in so doing 
he should soil his delicate plumage.” 

Almost -equally delightful is Mr. Ben- 
nett’s observation of one that Wallace car- 
ried alive to London, which lived two 
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‘*RED” BIRD OF PARADISF. 
(Paradisea rubra.) 


years there and became _ exceedingly 
tame. It is this species whose dancing 
parties Wallace thus describes : 

“On one of these trees a dozen or 
twenty full-plumaged male birds, assorted, 
raise their wings vertically over the back, 
stretch out their necks, and raise and ex- 
pand their exquisite long plumes till they 
form two magnificent golden fans, which 
are kept in continual vibration. Between 
Whiles they fly across from branch to 
branch in great excitement, so that the 





whole tree is filled with waving plumes in 
every variety of attitude and motion. In 
the position above mentioned the whole 
bird is overshadowed by his plumage, 
the crouching body, yellow head and em- 
erald green throat, form but the foundation 
and setting to the golden glory which 
waves above. Seen in this attitude the 
Bird of Paradise really deserves its name, 
and must be ranked as one of the most 
beautiful and most wonderful of living 
things.” 
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In truth, it is so transcendently beauti- 
ful that hunters have been astonished 
into forgetfulness of their guns, and no 
triumph was ever greater, for to recog- 
nize an attractive creature and lift the 
gun to take its lite seemed to be a sim- 
ple operation of many who carry the 
murderous weapon. 

The Twelve-wired, one of the better 
known varieties of the Birds of Paradise, 
is usually figured, and probably always 
mounted, with its exquisite plumes closely 
folded against its sides, but the French 
naturalist and traveler, Le Vaillant, in his 
large work published early in the century, 
gives a representation of it under the 
name of Ze Nebuleux, with feathers ex- 
panded to the uttermost, a truly magnifi- 
cent display. All his figures, though 
sometimes incorrect, owing to the scanty 
knowledge of the time, have a great deal 
of life. Each bird is presented both in 
repose, with plumage all folded smoothly 


DICK RAWSON’S REASON. 





back, and in excitement, with every tai 
and ruff and erectile ornament fully spread 

This peerless family takes kindly to cap- 
tivity, as has been amply proved by their 
enduring the voyage and living two years 
in the unfavorable climate of England, as 
well as by spending, at least, nine years 
in an aviary in China, and there is no 
reason why we in America should not 
have opportunity to admire them and 
study their habits from life. Could not 
some of our young explorers be induced 
to turn from the ice-fields of the Poles and 
the death swamps of the Tropics, to seek 
these inimitable birds in the mountains 
and woods of the Papuan Islands — not 
to shoot for our museum shelves, but to 
study their manners and customs, and 
above all, to introduce them into Ameri- 
can aviaries, that a new and absorbing 
chapter may be added to our Natural 
Histories, and it may cease to be the Bird 
of Mystery? 





DICK RAWSON’S REASON. 


"Twas round a camp-fire in the far wild West, 

The cold night air was filled with threatening storm ; 
It was ‘‘right chilly,” every man confessed, 

And piled the pine logs higher to keep warm. 


They formed a picture as they gathered there, 
Ranged round about in rude, unconscious grace ; 
The bright blaze leaping in the frosty air, 
And lighting up each rugged, sun-browned face. 


They smoked their pipes, their favorite songs they sung, 
They cracked their jokes—they were a jolly crew— 

And some recalled the days when they were young, 
And some the days when Wild Cat camp was new. 


They passed the ‘‘ old rye” as they passed their chaff, 
Fach to his neighbor in the circle round; 

And as each voice was raised in hearty laugh, 
A merrier mess could hardly well be found. 


But when it came Dick Rawson’s turn, he said, 
‘‘T won't take any,” with a flushing brow ; 
Waved his hard hand and shook his shaggy head 
And thus explained : ‘‘ I never drink none now.” 


“Aw, take some, Dick! ‘twill do you good,” they cried, 
And reached the bottle till it touched his arm ; 
Dick Rawson simply set the flask aside 


And said, ‘‘ No good ; ’twould do me devilish harm. 
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Some men can drink an’ they can still be men, 
But some are devils if they drink a drop ; 

An’ when a man finds that’s his case, why then, 
In my opinion, that’s his time to stop. 


An’ that’s my case: I ain’t no kind o’ man 
If I pour licker down my beastly neck ; 

An’ so I’ve made my mind up, if I can, 
To keep the devil an’ his imps in check. 


I’ve got a wife down yonder by the bluff; 

Ned Higgins here, he’s seen her, an’ he knows 
That when I used ter drink the cussed stuff 

She hasn’t sometimes had no decent clo’es. 


She was the darter of our village Square 

An’ her folks wondered she’d take up with me: 
She was as peart and purty a gal, I swear, 

As any feller’d ever wish ter see. 


An’ I’ve abused her shameful, boys. I vow! 
She’s often cried till she could hardly see ; 

An’ if she’s dragged an’ weakly lookin’ now, 
The whole account must be charged up ter me. 


I’ve shoved her out—more’n once—inter the snow, 
An’ heard her beggin’ me to let her in! 

I wan't no man when I did that, ye know, 
But jest a devil, doin’ devilish sin. 


Thar’s heaps o’ wimmin that in Tildy’s place 
Would up an’ left me, an’ gone anywhere ; 

They wouldn’t a stayed to share in my disgrace, 
When I had next ter nothin’ else to share. 


Sam Larkin’s wife—Bill Owen's, too—did go ; 

They took the young ones an’ they went ter stay ; 
An’ no one blamed ’em nuther, as I know— 

But then, ye see, that wasn’t Tildy’s way. 


No. Since the day the parson made us one 
For bad or wuss, she’s took me as I am; 
An’ through it all, no matter what I’ve done, 

She’s alwers been as patient as a lamb. 


She’s tried ter help me every kind o’ way, 

An’ lived in hopes each time we shifted round ; 
But thar’s no place, as ever I’ve heard say— 

No spot on earth whar whisky can’t be found. 


At last we come ter settle down out West— 
We wasn’t born here, Tildy wasn’t, nor I ; 

But ’tis the place we've alwers liked the best, 
An’ out here somewhars we shall live an’ die. 


Our little Ben—we named him for the Square— 
Is growin’ stouter every single day ; 

He says when he gets big he'll do his share ; 

He’s likely, too, ter do it, I should say. 
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Our little Hetty—named for Tildy’s ma— 

Sleeps down Rose Gulch, side of old Sandy Gray ; 
I’ve often thought he liked ter have her thar— 

If he could speak I know jest what he’d say. 





He thought a heap o’ Hetty—Sandy did— 

An’ whar he went the child went taggin’ arter ; 
He used ter say, ‘ Dick, that’s a knowin’ kid, 

An’ she’s a picter, if she is your darter!’ 


tl 
She was a picter; a deal purtier, too, si 
Than painted picters, such as money buys ; 
With cheeks as red as roses ever grew, te 
Curls jest like gold, an’ big, brown askin’ eyes. . 
My! but that child w d ter see me, though! 
When I'd been off Wh all day long ; y 
It didn’t seem like she cou/d be took so, te 
She alwers seemed so healthy an’ so strong. 
The last time that I ever see the child o 
I wan't myself—I jest was drunk, ye know; . 
An’ Tildy, like a woman that was wild, ae 
Clung onter me, an’ wouldn't let me go. . 
An’ when I see how still the darlin’ lay, D 
I knew it all; an’ I broke down an’ cried; 
My leavin’ off is dated from that day— 
I haven't touched a drop sence Hetty died. 
I’ve never hitched onter no temperance band; ~ 
Hain’t signed no papers that I’m goin’ ter stop; = 
But long as these here Rocky Mountains stand, th 
I'll never drink another condemned drop. o 
He 


When Ned went down to Silverton with me, 
We met Bob Wilder—chuck full, I should say; pl 


If ye don’t drink, I'll shoot ye through!’ sez he. he 
Sez I, ‘All right, ole feller, fire away!’ an 
mé 

I don’t prescribe fer folks in no sech way— hi 
Don’t say they shall nor shan’t drink wot the please; m¢ 
But when I think of Hetty an’ that day, mt 
I can’t warm up with whisky if I freeze. a 
alc 

I ain’t a blamin’ you, ye mustn’t think; an 
Ain’t sayin’ you can't drink jest all ye like; see 
But then, ye see, I couldn’t afford to drink— * be 
Not if I’d made a million dollar strike. of 
Thar’s plenty can, an’ know wot they’re about; thi 
But once I drink, my reason straightway ends; pal 
The devil comes and puts it all ter route; we 
* An’ that’s my reason for declinin’, friends.” his 
Dick Rawson ceased. They fed anew the fire; “se 
The sparks shot heavenward with a splendor bright; gra 
Still they told stories as the flames leaped higher; — bes 
But no more drinks passed round the camp that night. and 


Abigail Adams Foster. 














JIMMY THE DUCK; 


OR, CANOE AND CAMP ON THE MATTAWA RIVER, 


BY F. 


HOUGHTON. 


CHaptTerR I, 


*‘Comg, Jack, for Heaven’s sake drop 
that confounded old plan and let us be 
sociable.” 

‘‘ Besides, old chappie, it’s your turn to 
tell a yarn or sing a song to-night.” 
Chorus of voices, ‘‘Jack’s song. Order in 
the camp for Jack’s song.” 

‘All right, boys,” I said, “1 will tell 
you a story, as Iam rather out of voice 
to-night.” 

“ Wonder if he ever was in voice.” 

‘‘No sarcasm, Billy ; you just dry up, 
and chuck us over a match, ’till I lightmy 
old dudeen. Now Iam ready, but what 
on earth will it be about?” 

‘Give it up,” said Billy. 

“Oh! I know. I will tell you about a 
canoe trip I went on with ‘Jimmy the 
Duck. 

‘This is a true tale, you know.” 

‘Ahem !” from Billy. 

‘There were only two of us, my friend 
and myself. This friend of mine I had 
picked up at the village of Mattawa, on 
the Upper Ottawa. He said he was a 
Scotchman, though I rather imagine there 
was a good bit of the Yankee about him. 
However, he was a devilish good sort, 
plucky, and quite at home in the woods; 
he was about five feet ten inches in height, 
and as good a figure as I ever saw in a 
man, with broad shoulders and narrow 
hips; his arms seemed rather long and tre- 
mendously muscular; in fact he was all 
muscle and bone. He could set a forty 
pound bear trap with his hands and feet 
alone—a thing that very few men can do— 
and his grip was so strong that I have 
seen him press down the spring of a 
beaver trap with the fingers and thumb 
of one hand. 

‘‘And now to describe his face. I 
think I might call it a handsome one. The 
part uncovered by hair was extremely 
weather beaten; his nose was aquiline; 
hiseyes gray, deep set, and shaded by 
tather bushy black eyebrows. His hair 
had been black, but was now touched with 
gray, though still thick and curly. His 
beard was almost entirely gray, cut close, 
and you could see by its outline, that he 
had that broad square jaw, and firm,almost 
hard, mouth, by which you can tell that a 


Pa 


man, though to you he may always have 
been good-natured and jolly, would be 
rather an awkward customer when roused. 
He was dressed in the ordinary bushman’s 
garb; flannel shirt, leather belt with 
bullet pouch and hunting knife attached, 
deerskin trousers, the bottoms stuck into 
his socks, and over the socks, Indian 
fashion, a pair of deerskin moccasins. 

‘“‘His name was James MacDonald, 
though he is better known through the 
country of the Upper Ottawa as ‘ Jimmy 
the Duck,’ on account of his being such a 
grand canoeist and so perfectly at home 
in the water. It is said that he could ‘ up 
end a saw log in a rapid.’ The feat con- 
sists in this: while you are on your saw 
log going down a rapid, run to one end; 
the saw log is twelve feet long, of course 
the end you go tosinks, then stick the hook 
on your pike pole into the upper end of 
the log, and haul on your pole, gradually 
climbing the log at the same time till you 
are standing bal: nced on the end. I have 
never seen this done, so will not vouch 
for the truth of the story. 

‘‘Jimmy neither swore nor smoked, 
strange thing in a backwoodsman. 

‘My dress was pretty much the same 
as Jim’s, though in place of the deerskin 
trousers, I wore tweed ones and besides 
the usual hunting knife and cartridge 
pouch, I wore a revolver in my belt. 

‘‘I carried a ‘Winchester repeating 
rifle,’ number forty-five calibre. Jim 
carried a ‘Spencer rifle,’ same calibre. 
Both our rifles were short ones. 

‘* And this is how I came to start out. 

‘*I remember I was confoundedly hard 
up at that time, and had come up to 
Mattawa in the hopes of getting some- 
thing to do from the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Company. They wereconstructing the 
line there. I had heard, too, in Ottawa, 
that the company intended sending sur- 
vey parties out at once. 

“On my arrival in Mattawa I went 
over to the company’s office, where I saw 
the chief engineer; but he told me that 
they did not intend sending parties out 
before Christmas. It was then September, 
and my whole wealth consisted in about 
$50, besides some clothes. So back I went 
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to my hotel feeling rather down in the 
mouth, and met MacDonald there strug- 
gling through a newspaper about ten 
days old. I had one of later date in my 
pocket and offered it to him. And then 
we got into conversation about the 
weather, the railroad and hunting. He told 
me some hunting stories. Said that up 
between. the Wahnapatapar and Ver- 
milion Rivers there was any amount of 
big game, such as moose and bear, and a 
great many otter and beaver. He finished 
up by saying that he was on his way up 
there, to hunt and trap. I have always 
been a very enthusiastic sportsman, and 
we became quite chummy. I told him 
that I had nothing to do till Christmas time, 
and that if he was particularly anxious 
for a partner I was his man. He imme- 
diately said, ‘Done,’ so we called it a bar- 
gain and shook hands on it. Then we had 
dinner together. After dinner we went 
to the Hudson Bay Company’s store, 
which is the great store of the place. I 
invested in a Hudson Bay Company’s four 
point blanket, thirty pounds of bacon, 
thirty pounds flour, twenty-five pounds 
hard tack, some pepper, salt, sugar and 
five pounds black tea, also enough bread, 
for tl.e first three or four days. We didn't 
want to come down too suddenly from 
civilized to bush fare. MacDonald had 
all the tin ware necessary. I, fortunately, 
had brought my hunting outfit up to 
Mattawa with me. After we had bought 
all we wanted, we returned to the hotel, 
packed up our things, Indian fashion, all 
our kit rolled into our blankets and tied 
together. I forgot to say that Jim pro- 
vided a small shed tent and a two fathom 
(twelve foot) bark canoe. 


CuaptTer II, 


‘Tt seemed to me that I hadn’t been in 
bed more than ten minutes, when I heard 
somebody rap at my door and call out 
‘Six o'clock,’ so I groaned out ‘ All right,’ 
and jumped out of bed, dressed as fast as 
I could and ran down-stairs, where I 
found Jimmy MacDonald. We had break- 
fast together, of bacon, eggs, potatoes, 
and strong green tea, the usual fare in that 
part of the country. After breakfast we 
portaged our stuff down to the river, which 
was only about one hundred yards from 
the hotel. We got our canoe loaded and 
started by about half-past seven up the 
Mattawa River. It was a glorious morn- 


ing, a few white fleecy clouds floating 
about the sky, and a gentle breeze from 





the west. A dirty old Indian, three white 
men, and a very melancholy looking 
Indian dog, with a tail that looked as if 
nature had intended that it should be al- 
ways kept between its legs, came down 
to see us start. 

‘* At the first stroke of our paddles the 
Indian dog barked in a feeble, hysterical 
way, two or three times, and actually 
tried to wag its tail; but recollecting it- 
self in time it stuck the offending tail 
still further between its legs, and sat 
gingerly down again, and seemed to be 
very much ashamed of itself, at such an 
exhibition of feeling. By dinner time we 
had made, according to Jim, about twelve 
miles. We were paddling against the 
stream, though there was not much cur- 
rent to speak of. The river all along 
wasn’t more than 150 feet wide, in most 
places was wooded down to the water’s 
edge by a second growth of small spruce, 
tamarac, birch and poplar. The soil is 
very rocky, and almost unfit for cultiva- 
tion. Since the Canadian Pacific Railway 
have built their line there, settlers have 
come in, though how they make a living 
Iam ata lossto say. We had our dinner 
at the foot of a small rapid. Jim boiled 
the kettle, while I made some toast and 
cooked the bacon. To civilized .people 
this dinner may seem rather uninviting, 
but after a twelve-mile paddle it tasted 
extremely good. After dinner I sat and 
smoked half an hour, while Jim patched 
up a leaky spot in the canoe. 

“ By evening we had made Big Tallown 
Shoot, the outlet of Tallown Lake, where 
there is a portage some 300 yards long. At 
the upper end of this portage we camped 
for the night. Jim got the grub ready, 
while I pitched the tent, and spread the 
balsam brush for our bed. After tea 
I smoked and Jim told hunting yarns. One 
of them, I think, is worth repeating. 

*** About thirty years ago,’ Jim said, 
‘my father had a’small bush farm just 
outside of the town of Pembrook. I was 
then about twelve years old, and worked 
on my father’s farm, a kind of work I have 
always detested. Well, onedayI started 
out, as usual, to bring our five cows home. 
I found them much sooner than I expected 
in a little bit of clearing with a fence half 
round it. I remember there was one good 
sized maple tree standing alone in the 
clearing, about sixty yards from the fence. 
Feeling rather lazy and not seeing the use 
of driving the cows home so early, I 
thought I would have a snooze, and lay 
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down in the soft grass about half way 
between the tree and the fence, where I 
went sound asleep. I suppose I had been 
asleep about half an hour, when I sud- 
denly awoke with the feeling that there 
was something up, and, holy baldheaded ! 
I wasn’t far wrong, for, standing over me, 
witha forepaw on each side of my chest, 
and with wicked, hungry eyes glaring 
straight into mine, stood that terror of 
Indian hunters, a great tawny panther.* 
I didn’t move. I lay there while my very 
blood seemed to freeze, and the Cold 
perspiration came out on my forehead in 
big drops. I was in such mortal terror 
that I don’t believe I even thought. I 
stared into the panther’s cruel eyes with 
a gaze I couldn't withdraw, and well for 
me that I couldn’t, while they seemed 
to burn their way straight into my brain. 
Fora few seconds, that seemed an eternity, 
we remained in this position; then the 
panther seemed to grow uneasy under 
my fixed stare, and began to sniff and 
look away, then stepped away from me al- 
together, and turning round trotted away 
to the maple tree and stood with his 
body behind it, and his head out on one 
side gazing at me. While he was trot- 
ting away I had scrambled onto my legs, 
and by the time he had got behind the 
tree I had climbed on top of the fence, 
and sat there staring at the panther shiv- 
ering, and my heart beating in such a 
way that limaginedI could hearit. There 
stood the brute and gazed at me for about 
ten seconds, then turning round trotted 
off into the woods, while I ran home, 
where I met my father, and with a scared 
face I told him my story. <A week after- 
wards he and a couple more farmers 
managed to shoot my friend. And now, 
lad, as I am getting sleepy, I am off to 
my bunk.’ 

‘‘For some time after Jim went to bed, 
Isat smoking by the fire, cleaning my 
revolver and wondering what my people 
were all doing at home. After I had 
cleaned my revolver, I took a drink of 
spring water and turned in too. For a 
long time I lay awake in bed. I could 
see the stars shining and the inky black 
outline of the pines against the dark blue 
sky. Icould hear the falls roaring, and 
now and then the hooting of an owl, and 
apart from these sounds there was that 
stillness that you can almost feel. Not a 
dead stillness; more like a living one; a 


*Pronounced by American hunters painter; it is really 
the catamount.—Eb. 
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peculiar, indescribable silence, peculiar 
only to the wilderness, one that no roar 
of rapids seems to break—the silence is 
only a background to the roar, it is there 
all the time. Gradually the silence, the 
roar of the rapids, and the hooting of the 
owl, seem all to blend into one living mur- 
mur growing fainter and fainter, the 
sharp outlines of spruce and pine grow 
hazy and dim, and the shining stars grow 
pale and I am asleep, and probably 
snoring like the mischief. 

“‘It seems that I have just fallen 
asleep when I am awakened by some one 
moving about. Iopen my eyes and look 
out; there is Jim fixing a crotched stick 
for the kettle. You can see by the rosy 
light in the east that the sun is rising, the 
river is all in amist, and the tops of spruce 
and pine are just visible above the thick 
white vapor. 

“I gave a grand stretch and yawn, 
kicked off my blankets, bawled out 
‘Good morning,’ to which Jim replied in 
his quiet, cheerful way. Jim was always 
cheerful. Then'I went down to the river, 
pulled off the few clothes I wore, and took 
a header into a deep pool, and got back 
to the camp just in time to take the bacon 
off the fire, and then we tackled the 
fare. A few minutes more and we were in 
our canoe, paddling merrily up the last 
stretch of river before we got into Tal- 
lown Lake. A quarter of an hour's paddle 
brought us to the lake. The scenery 
about it is most desolate. All the green 
bush has been burnt down, leaving those 
tall, lonely looking rampikes,* bleached 
almost white in the sun and rain, skeletons 
of once fine pines, and the wind passing 
through their dead branches makes a cur- 
ious moaning noise. They seem to be 
sighing out a song, complaining of 
Heaven’s sentence against them, and be- 
wailing the loss of their former beauty. 
Millions of dollars’ worth of magnificent 
timber has been thus destroyed through 
that country. 

“There are miles and miles of once 
heavily timbered land completely burnt 
up, and far as the eye can reach are the 
lonely rampikes standing. From Tallown 
Lake a day’s paddle brought us to Trout 
Lake, and once more into a country cov- 
ered with green bush: From Trout Lake 
there is a four-mile portage into Lake 
Nipissing, and over this portage we carried 
our outfit, getting across by five P. M., so 








*Rampike—name given by backwoudsmen to dead sticks 
of timber still standing.—Ep. 
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we pitched our tent there. While Jim was 
making the fire, I went down to the lake 
andtook a few casts with a spoon at the 
end of along hand line. I hadn’t taken 
more than three or four casts when I 
hooked and landed a fine black bass, and 
by the time I had it cleaned, Jim‘had the 
fire made and kettle boiled. We fried the 
fish in our pan with a little bacon, and I 
can tell you that it made a grand addition 
tothe usual camp fare. After tea we both 
went and fished, and in about half an hour 
we caught enough fish for our next three 
meals. 

Later on in the evening the wind rose 
and blew from the south-east, the sun set 
in a heavy bank of clouds—it looked un- 
commonly as if we were in for some 
weather. About nine P. M. we went to 
bed and there was a close, warm feeling 
in the air and the wind had risen almost 
toa gale, so we took the precaution to 
peg our tent down extra firmly. I went 
to sleep almost as soon as I lay down, 
and so I believe did Jim. Suddenly I was 
awakened by a most fearful crash that 
seemed to shake the ground. I sat up 
and found Jim sitting up beside me. 

“The wind was blowing a perfect hurri- 
cane and the tent was flapping in a most 
alarming manner. Two of the pegs had 
been pulled out, and the rain was com- 
ing down in torrents. The blankets 
about our feet were soaking wet, and the 
camp fire had gone dead out. 

‘«*What was the crash about, Jim?’ I 
asked. 

‘«*Guess it was the big rampike,’ said 
Jim, ‘that was standing behind our tent 
and has blown down; good thing it didn’t 
blow down on the tent. We ought to 
have felled it before going to bed.’ 

‘We were just composing ourselves to 
sleep again, when down came another 
squall, fiercer and wilder than ever; 
there was a noise of tearing canvas and 
snapping tent ropes. I got aslap in the 
face from a piece of the torn canvas. 
The next instant we were lying under 
the open sky, with the rain pouring 
down on us. 

‘*] heard Jim mutter something about 
weather in general and that kind in partic- 
ular. 

‘*T, too, eased my overburdened feelings 
in much the same way. 

‘‘We could still hear the tent flapping 
about just at our heads, held there by a 
couple of the pegs that hadn’t been jerked 
out. Jim said he thought it would be 





rathera good scheme to pull it over us; 
it couldn't make us any wetter and might 
keep us warmer. We were by that time 
both soaking and freezing. I could feel 
a cold stream of water trickling down my 
neck and down the hollow of my back. 
So we reached back, got hoid of the tent, 
and hauled it over us; it didn’t seem to 
make any very great difference, and there 
we lay. 

“The rain was coming down too hard 
to last, with such a gale blowing, and in 
an hour or so it did stop. In a short 
time after the sky became quite clear 
again, but the wind continued to blow as 
hard as ever, and it was horribly cold. 

“T began to think of a certain warm bed 
in a house in Montreal, and wonder what 
it would feel like. After amusing myself 
an hour or two in this way, I looked at 
my watch and found that it was just three 
o'clock. Just then Jim said that he 
guessed he would make a fire; with Jim 
to speak was to act, though he generally 
acted first. I said I thought it wouldn't 
be a bad scheme. By that time Jim was 
up and hunting about for his axe, which 
he found in a minute or two. 

‘‘T jumped up, too, and found another 
axe. We managed to get some dry 
wood off the old rampike. Jim cut up 
some kindling wood and shavings while 
I chopped up some larger pieces. He 
then gathered the shavings and kindling 
into a nice little heap, while I knelt down 
to windward and held my hat out. Then 
Jim knelt down and struck a match. How 
we watched that match! There was a 
little bubbling as the sulphur took, then a 
tiny little bit of flame. While we held 
our breath and tried not to shiver, one in- 
stant it flared up—then out it went! I 
caught my breath, swallowed some sul- 
phur that was floating about in the damp 
air, choked, and swore at the weather. 
Then I shivered, wiped my wet hands on 
my. still wetter trousers, and prepared 
myself and hat to keep the wind off match 
number two. Meantime Jim was care- 
fully rubbing the sulphur end of match 
number two in his hair—a bushman’s 
dodge for drying it. 

‘‘This one was more successful than the 
last. Wemanaged to light the fine shavings. 
How anxiously we watched that little 
flame, as gradually the shavings blazed 
up, then the little sticks caught; one min- 
ute more and it was fairly alight. Then 
we piled on the big sticks. We rigged up 
the tent again, facing the fire in a sort of 
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away. ‘The worst of it was that the wind 
would fill the tent full of smoke and nearly 
suffocate us ; but we were comparatively 
warm and our clothes were drying. It 
was a degree—a good many degrees— 
better than soaking and freezing to death. 
In a little while I dozed off to sleep again, 
and dreamt that I had been blown off the 
top of a house in Montreal and over the 
top of the mountain, where I caught ina 
tree top, fell to the ground, and was being 
blown all over the place, and Jimmy 
the Duck was chasing me, dressed in 
deer-skin moccasins and leggings, carry- 
ing a Winchester repeating rifle, with 
which he was taking pot shots at me. I 
was trying in vain to tell him to stop, 
but discovered I was gagged. At last he 
caught me, and was carefully tying me 
up in a soaking canvas tent, when, with a 
powerful struggle, I awoke, and there, 
sure enough, was Jimmy, in fits of 
laughter at me; said I had been bellow- 
ing away likean old bull moose. I said, 
I rather imagined a person would bellow 
if they were being tied up in an old wet 
tent. Jim only laughed and went off 
with his axe to cut up some more of the 
rampike. The sun had risen by this 
time, but it was still blowing a gale. 
The seas were far too heavy to think of 
moving away. The lake opposite our 
camp was about twenty miles wide. We 
could just see the further shore faintly 
discernible in the distance. 

“After breakfast Jim began to sew up 
a long rent in our tent, so I took my 
rifle and walked back along the portage. 
I had gone about two miles when sud- 
denly a hare ran across the trail; it ran 
across an open place at full speed and 
disappeared in a clump of balsam on the 
other side. I immediatly started after it. 
On the far side of the clump there was 
an old rampike standing, with a big dry 
log lying at its foot. I began walking 
round the clump of balsam, looking for 
the hare. When I had got to within fif- 
teen feet of the big log, with my back 
to it, I heard a loud sniff, that made me 
wheel round with a start. The next in- 
stant, with a long snarling growl, a big 
she bear jumped up on the log, and at 
the same time a cub scrambled up the 
rampike. The old bear stood on the log 
glaring.at me, with its small eyes twink- 
ling dangerously, ears laid back, and 
tearing at the bark with its fore-paws. 
I could feel my blood surge up into my 
head in a way that made me feel as if my 
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hair was all on end. My rifle went up 
to my shoulder instinctively, but then I 
was in rather a fix. If I fired at its head, 
the bullet would probably glance off its 
pointed snout, leaving it more infuriated 
than ever, and if I fired at its chest, the 
shot might kill it eventually, but it would 
probably settle me before it died. All 
this passed through my brain like a flash, 
and all the time old Bruin was glaring 
down the muzzle of my rifle. Just then 
a movement of the cub’s attracted its 
mother’s attention, causing her to turn 
her head for an instant. Now was my 
chance. Taking a careful, rapid aim, 
I fired. There was a puff of smoke, a 
long moaning scream; I was knocked 
flat on my back, my rifle sent flying, 
with all the breath knocked out of my 
body, and the old bear on top of me— 
stone dead—the blood pouring out of its 
mouth and dyeing the brown leaves crim- 
son. For a few seconds I lay there, half 
stunned and wholly dazed, hardly know- 
ing what had happened. When I had 
sufficiently recovered my senses, I dragged 
myself from beneath, saw that it was 
dead, and picked up my rifle, feeling 
more dead than alive myself, and horri- 
bly scared; but the sight of the cub 
scrambling down the rampike brought me 
to my senses, and a bullet under its 
shoulder placed it hors de combat. On 
examining the old bear I found that my 
bullet had gone just where I wished and 
intended it to go—right below its ear 
and straight into its brain. Lucky thing 
for me that it did. For some time I felt 
most confoundedly shaky about the 
knees, and I noticed that I was rather 
bruised about the back, having fallen 
across a log. 

**T then picked up the cub, which was 
very young, only weighing about forty 
pounds, and thinking I had had enough 
sport for one day, I started back for 
camp. I found Jim making a paddle out 
of a piece of maple, and slinging the cub 
down in front of him, I said: 

“*How does that strike you? I have 
another one back along the trail as big 
as a buffalo bull and as old as the im- 
mortal hills.’ 

*** Holy baldheaded ! 
said Jim. 

“«*Begad, 1 am not; and old as it is, 
it’s by no means “‘ baldheaded,” though I 
wonder I am not, after the fright I got.’ 

‘‘All this time Jim was feeling the cub 
and examining it most carefully. 
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‘**That bullet must have gone straight 
through its heart,’ he said. ‘How many 
shots did it take to kill the old one?’ 

“**One,’ I said. 

***Oh, come now ; joking again ?’ 

***You may bet your sweet life I am 
not joking, and wasn’t then. It was only 
about fifteen feet away, and if I had 
missed that shot—well, you would have 
had to continue this interesting little trip 
by yourself.’ 

‘*** Well,’ said Jim, ‘it’s not often one 
kills a full grown black bear with one 
shot, though I have done it myself before 
now, and hope todo so again.’ 

**Just then a raven flew past, with a 
mournful croak. Jim stopped speaking 
and looked at it getting smaller and 
smaller in the distance, till it swept 
round and disappeared behind the trees. 

‘“<*T don’t like those birds,’ he said; 
‘when you see one like that, alone, it 
generally means bad luck.’ 

“Oh, bother the raven, Jim; let’s go 
and skin the old bear,’ I said. 

‘So off we started, with two-axes, 
our tumplines and hunting knives. We 
found the old bear safe enough, and pro- 
ceededto skinit. Fastening our tumplines, 
one to each hind leg, we slung it up be- 
tween two trees, and then Jim just wired 
in, and seemed to thoroughly enjoy it, 
too. Ihave seen a good many animals 
skinned, but I never saw the hide drop off 
a brute at the rate it dropped off this one. 
In a very short time it was all off, and 
then he began to cut the carcass up. Ev- 
ery now and then he would cut off a 
piece of what he considered, I suppose, 
particularly tender meat, and eat it, with 
apparent relish. 

‘‘This brutish habit I have noticed 
many hunters indulge in. Privations, 
such as they often endure, are apt to make 
them less dainty than people who live in 
civilized places. 

“ After we had cut up the old bear we 
each took as much as we could carry and 
started for camp, where we arrived about 
three o'clock in a horribly bloody condi- 
tion and perfectly ravenous. Jim got a 
meal ready while I went down to the lake 
and had aswim. I began to feel stiff and 
generally used up. So, after a regular 
feast off the old bear, I lay down on my 
blankets, lit my pipe, and prepared to be 
comfortable and lazy for the rest of the 
afternoon. How jolly lazy one can feel 
under these circumstances, watching the 
blue smoke curl up from your old briar, 


through half shut dreamy eyes. You feel 
at peace with the whole world and in love 
with all mankind. In a little while I 
went sound asleep and slept till tea time. 

‘*The gale continued for the next three 
days, so we had lots of time to dry the 
bear skins, which Jim stretched, in the 
usual fashion, on a big hoop made of a 
birch sapling. The evening of the third 
day the wind fell, and by nine P. M. the 
lake was becoming calm again. 

‘‘We were up the next morning by six 
o'clock. It was a regular September 
morning—rather cool, cloudless blue sky, 
and a gentle off shore wind. We hurried 
through breakfast, rolled up our things, 
and got started by about seven. We 
brought bear’s meat enough for two or 
three days and left the rest to the ravens, 
and I dare say they enjoyed it as much as 
we did. 

“Two days easy paddling brought us to 
the mouth of the Widow River, which 
runs into a big, marshy bay, a very good 
place for ducks, especially wood ducks. 
We killed a number with our rifles. Jim 
made some very good shots. We also 
saw a good many snipe. 

‘‘Here we camped a couple of days. 
We found lots of partridge and hare in the 
woods along the river. The partridge 
were so very tame that I shot a number 
with my revolver. They would sit up in 
the trees and allow me to blaze away at 
them as long as I liked. 


‘‘The second day some Chippewa In- - 


dians came into the bay to hunt ducks 
and muskrat. They were hideously ugly 
and dirty. They camped alongside of us. 
We gave them three or four pounds of 
bacon for about ten pounds of venison. 
There is nothing these Indians like better 
than pork, unless it is whisky. They told 
Jim, who understood their language, that 
there was much better duck shooting at 
the west end of the lake, and that there 
were any quantity of deer on the south 
shore. One of the Indians drew a map of 
the western arm of the lake. I gave him 
a piece of paper, which he held in his right 
hand and moved about to shape the bays, 
etc., while he held his pencil in his left, 
all the time talking at a greatrate. Some 
of their maps are very correct. They 
have a most wonderful head for locality, 
and will make a very correct chart of 
lakes and rivers that they have only been 
over once. Then he made a map of the 
Widow River, showing it in three branches. 
I gave him some tobacco for this. 
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‘Early next morning we started up the 
river, and three days’ paddling, poling and 
portaging brought us to the head of the 
middle branch. The portaging was very 
fatiguing, as there were no trails cut out. 
We had to force our way through the bush. 
Jim carried the canoe and his pack, rifle 
and axe, while I carried the other things, 
namely, my pack, the bear skins, my rifle 
and axe. 

‘The country along the river has been 
burnt over and is covered with a second 
growth of small jack pine,* which grows 
very close and thick, and towering above 
these were the lonely old rampikes. The 
ground is covered with fallen timber. 
Well, through this we forced our way, 
tumbling over logs, sticking branches in 
our eyes, and every now and then we 
would peer up the river in hopes of seeing 
some still water; but there was the rapid, 
the endless rapid, tumbling off boulders, 
and here and there almost choked up by 
logs. 

‘“Once, when we went to the river’s 
edge, we saw a fine otter sitting on one of 
the stones and looking straight at us, as if 
he had been expecting us and had got on 
the stone to see us go past. 

‘‘But before either of us had time to 
drop our loads and grab our rifles, Mr. 
Otter, with an easy gliding motion, slid off 
the rock into the water. For an instant I 
saw it again climbing up the opposite 
bank, and took a snap shot at it without 
any apparent result. So we picked up our 
loads and struggled on, with the perspira- 
tion streaming down our faces, for two 
more weary hours. We had to wade a 
good many streams running into the 
tiver, though you could hardly call it by 
such a name now, as it had dwindled 
down to a stream some twenty feet wide. 
By this time the sun was getting low, and 
we decided we would camp on a rising 
ground about a quarter of a mile ahead, 
which we guessed must be the place 
where the river took its rise. The walk- 
ing was improving. There were not so 
many dead falls. t 

‘‘Half*an hour more of hard walking 
brought us to the summit, which turned 
out to be a big swamp, or beaver 
meadow, with scattered clumps of spruce, 
balsam and tamarac. Here was the head 
of the rapid. The river had dwindled 
down into a mere stream, some ten or fif- 
teen feet wide, and very sluggish, and on 





*A species of stunted pine almost useless for lumber.-Ep. 
+ Fallen timber. 
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a dry piece of ground at the foot of a tall 
rampike, we pitched our tent. After tea we 
sat round ourcamp fire. We both felt too 
tired to talk. I sat smoking and thinking; 
Jim sat beside me hugging his knees and 
staring into the camp fire. 

‘*Suddenly he said: 
ried?’ 

‘I was just getting into a dreamy after- 
dinner condition, and his sudden ques- 
tion rather startled me. So I said, ‘Good 
Heavens, my dear fellow, no—why ?’ 

‘* Jim didn’t answer, but sat gazing into 
the camp fire. Just then a raven flew 
past, looking even blacker than they really 
are, and gave a mournful croak. 

*« «One crow, sorrow,’ Jim said without 
looking up. 

***Bother your dismal rhymes, it’s a 
raven, not a crow,’ I said. ‘So you see 
your quotation isn’t appropriate.’ 

‘** It’s all the same,’ said Jim; ‘I am.’ 

*** You are. What, in Heaven’s name— 
a raven?’ ‘ 

*** No, married.’ Croak, said the raven, 
in the dim distance. 

“Oh!” pause. ‘Don’t wonder you 
look so sorrowful. I would, too, under 
the circumstances; but cheer up, old fel- 
low; don’t look so blue in the gills. You 
are at least 400 miles from your wife, 
and she probably couldn't find you, even 
if she wanted to, though it’s not at all 
likely that she does.’ 

***Did you ever have a kind of feeling 
as if—as if something was going to hap- 
pen?’ said Jim. 

*« “Oh, yes,’ I said; ‘dozens of ’em. For 
instance, at home I have had forebodings 
when I lay in bed till ten, that my 
chances of an uncomfortable breakfast 
were rather good.’ Jim said nothing, but 
gazed into the fire. 

‘‘For a long time we sat there, Jim 
gazing into the camp fire, and I gazing at 
Jim, and thinking what a picture he would 
make. Sitting there, in his old bush 
clothes, with his hat pushed back on his 
head, his grizzled old chin resting on his 
knees, and the fire making dark shadows 
under his eyes, lighting up his strong, 
handsome, weather-beaten facé, throwing 
it into bold relief against the ebony black 
background. And what a good face it 
was; those soft, gray eyes, just then more 
like a woman’s, and that firm mouth; cer- 
tainly it was a handsome face. ‘What 
are you thinking about now, you super- 
stitious, weather-beaten old Jim?’ - I can 


‘Are you mar- 





read your thoughts in the gray depths of 
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those honest eyes. You are thinking of a 
certain little cottage in a clearing just out- 
side of Pembrook; of a little dark-eyed 
woman, and of your prototype, young 
Jim, with your gray eyesand his mother’s 
tender mouth, who is playing about that 
sweetest of all centres, home; he has your 
cheery voice and curly hair, and is going 
to be a mighty hunter like his father. 

‘* But who is the old man in the corner 
by the stove? Why, man alive, don’t you 
recognize him? Take a closer look. 

‘‘Why, it’s old Jim’s father. Look at 
the thick, white bushy hair, which old 
age hasn’t been able to rid him of, and 
those bushy, black eyebrows, and the 
same gray eyes—honest eyes—the lower 
part of his face is shaven, and there, too, 
is Jim’s mouth, but not so stern; he is just 
what Jim will look like if he lives to be as 
old. And they are talking of Jim, of 
course, saying But here a move- 
ment of Jim’s disturbs my—my dream. 
Yes, sure enough, I have been asleep and 
dreaming. * Jim is putting more wood on 
the dying camp fire. 
stretches himself, says good-night, turns 
in, and so do I. 

‘‘When we woke next morning it was 
raining. Forsome time we lay in bed 
and heard it pattering down on the tent. 

‘Then Jim got up and looked out, 
said he guessed it would be an all day’s 
rain, and then turned in again. For my 
part I wasn’t sorry to have an extra hour 
or two of sleep, after yesterday's portag- 
ing. Igradually dozed off again. When 
I awoke, I looked at my watch—half-past 
eight! I hadn’t slept as late as that for ages. 
‘ Half-past eight, Jim,’ I bawled out. Jim 
only grunted. ‘Weare getting uncommon 
lazy, Jim, and I’m going to get up.’ Jim 
stretched himself and said he would get 
up too. So up we got, and after some 
trouble managed to get the camp fire 
started. Then 1 went down to the river 
with the kettle for some water. There 
was a heavy mist hanging over the flat. 
As I was filling my kettle, I heard a sad 
and solemn ‘ croak.’ ‘Back again, are you, 
to give us the blues?’ I said, and turned 
around to, see where the sound came 
from, and there, on a crooked dead 
branch of the rampike behind our tent, sat 
the raven, looking still more funereal, and 
twice its natural size, through the rain and 
mist. ‘ Croak,’ it said again, jerking for- 
ward its head and body as if it were an 
effort. 

‘This was evidently too much for Jim. 





Then he gets up, ’ 


I saw him pick up his rifle and take aim. 
‘Now, Mr. Raven, you won't come round 
here again, with your melancholy song, 
to give old Jim the blues,’ I thought to 
myself. Crack went his rifle, and, won- 
derful to relate, for it was a very easy 
shot, up jumped the raven, and with an- 
other croak, that sounded more like a jeer, 
flew lazily away. 

“*Hallo Jim, I called, ‘your eye is 
rather out this morning, or perhaps the 
old bird bears a charmed life.’ 

‘Then I walked back to the tent. Jim 
was examining his rifle with rather a 
mournful expression of countenance. 
‘I was too sure of him,’ he said, ‘it was 
a very easy shot,’ then he said something 
to himself in Indian, and put his rifle back 
in the tent. 

“We lay in camp all that day till four, 
when, as Jim wanted to go up the 
creek to look for beaver, we had an 
early tea. I felt rather lazy, so said I 
would stay behind and wash the dishes. 

‘<Jim had been gone about an hour, and 
I was busily engaged in making a pipe 
out of cherry, when I heard the crack of 
his rifle, some 200 feet away, from behind 
a clump of balsam. I went busily on 
with my pipe. In afew minutes I heard 
him coming along through the long grass, 
but did not look up till he was within a 
few paces of where Isat, and when I did, 
merciful Heavens! what achange. His 
face had changed a deathly white, which 
even the tan of his complexion could not 
hide; there was a drawn, set appearance 
about it, anda look of terrible agony in 
his eyes; he was bare headed; in his right 
hand he half carried, half dragged, that 
rifle which so seldom failed, and, horrible 
truth, had not failed this time. His left 
hand was pressed to his side and covered 
with blood. He staggered as he walked 
up to where I sat, his rifle fell to the 
ground. He swayed to and fro for a 
minute, and would have fallen, but I 
jumped up and caught him in my arms. 
‘Jim, dear old Jim,’ I said, ‘for God’s 
sake tell me what has happened.’ I 
looked into his face; he looked at me and 
smiled,*but, oh, Heavens! what a smile. 
It was the saddest thing I ever saw on earth. 
Twice he tried to speak, the third time he 
managed to say, ‘My rifle !—swedged 
ball!’ But here there came a rush of blood 
to his mouth, his eyes closed. 

‘‘Slowly, slowly his legs seemed to give 
way from under him. His head dropped 
forward on his chest. I laid him, as 
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gently as I could, on the ground, and 
propped him up against a stump—insen- 
sible. I guessed the rest. 

“Then I went to my tent, got all the 
blankets and made a bed beside him, and 
made a pillow out of a couple of coats, 
for his head. 

‘‘Then raising him gently, I laid him 
on the bed. His wound I could see had al- 
most stopped bleeding. I was afraid of 
starting it afresh by attempting to carry 
him to the tent; besides, I could have hard- 
ly done it alone without causing him in- 
tense pain, as he was a very heavy 
man. 

**Then I cut open his shirt; the blood 
was still running from a wound an inch 
or two below his heart. Three or four 
inches round the wound the flesh was 
all blackened and burnt with gunpowder. 
I bathed it with warm water. Also his 
mouth and beard, which were clotted with 
blood. I then got some balsam gum out 
of one of the blisters on a balsam tree, 
and put it on a birch leaf and laid it over 
the bullet hole, and placed a handkerchief 
over the leaf, drawing his shirt back so as 
to keep allin place. ThenI covered him 
with a blanket. All this time he remained 
insensible, once or twice he moaned. I 
sat down beside him, with my hand on his 
wrist, feeling his pulse. It seemed to be 
getting fainter and fainter. His face 
seemed to have got thinner and older in 
the last half hour, and there were great 
dark circles under his eyes. Poor old Jim, 
I thought, have you too received your 
call? Who will look after the little dark 
haired woman and her boy, and see that 
the old man wants for nothing? You, who 
have had some narrow shaves for dear 
life before, to die like this! 

‘‘Then I bathed his forehead with a 
little cool water. In a few minutes he 
began to move his head about; then his 
lips moved, soI put my ear close to his 
mouth to try and make out what he was 
Saying, and, with difficulty, managed to 
make out a few Indian words. 

‘““Then he opened his eyes and looked 
Straight into mine. I could see that he 
did not recognize me. 

_ “Suddenly he said, looking straight 
into my eyes, and a soft dreamy light 
came into his own: 

‘““*Mary, my girl, I knew you would 
come tome. Mary, lamdying. Don’t 
cry, Mary, dear,’ and then he closed his 
eyes and began to talk in Indian again. 
Ina minute or two he stopped talking 





and seemed to sleep. I went and put 
some more wood on the fire, and then 
came back and sat beside him. 

‘‘Gradually the light died out of the 
western sky and a few stars came out. 
Far away in the distance I heard the cry 
ofaloon. That strange, weird, mourn- 
ful cry—it made me feel almost more 
alone. Hour after hour I sat there hold- 
ing Jim’s hand. At last I took my watch 
out and wound it up; it was a quarter 
past eleven. I piled some more wood on 
the fire and sat down again beside Jim. 
Another hour, that seemed like, a week, 
had passed, when he opened his eyes 
again. I saw that he recognized me 
and wanted to speak, so I bent over him. 

*** Jack,’ he said, ‘I am dying.’ 

***No, no, Jim, you will not die; you'll 
get better; you will * but here my 
voice became so choked that I could 
say no more, and the tears ran down my 
face. 

‘‘Jim looked at me. 

“<TDon’t take on so, lad; we must all 
die some time; but I would like to 
see my girl again. Jack,’ he said, ‘you're 
a bit of a scholar; tell me, there is a 
heaven ?’ 

‘* «Of course there is, Jim, for men like 
you.’ 

‘“‘He closed his eyes again, and I 
thought he had gone to sleep. Suddenly 
he opened his eyes and looked at me and 
said : 

“Ts there a Bible in the shack ?’* 

‘‘T said, ‘I was afraid there wasn’t.’ 

‘“‘Then he closed his eyes again. I 
noticed his voice was getting fainter. 

“Opening his eyes again he said: 

“* Jack—will you—do something for 
me?’ 

«Anything, Jim, old, fellow,’ I said. 

‘‘«There is a leather bag in my pack ; 
bring it—to my wife— Pembrook—and 
say I thought of her and our boy and 
father when I was dying.’ 

‘*T promised. 

“* «Jack, let me fire a rifle again.’ - 

“T thought it was better to humor him. 
So taking my rifle, and pointing up in the 
air, I placed his finger on the trigger. I 
held it firmly in both hands. Crack went 
the rifle in the still night air. For one in- 
stant Jim’s eyes lighted. Then closing 
them slowly he seemed to drop off to 
sleep again. I laid the rifle aside and sat 
close to him, with his hand resting in 
mine and my back against a stump. 











*Bushman’s name for camp.—Ep. 
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“T began to feel worn out myself—the 
effect of the fearful shock and excitement. 
Gradually I dropped off to sleep. 

**Suddenly I awoke. The fire was still 
blazing. In the east I could see a faint 
rosy light. The sun was rising. I looked 
at Jim. He was looking straight at me, 
but there was no recognition in his 
glance. His face was ghastly pale. I 
could see the end was near. 

“For about ten minutes he lay like 
this. Suddenly jerking his hand out of 
mine, he sat bolt upright, and stretching 
both his -arms out, a look like an angel’s 
came into his face, and in a voice of most 
passionate tenderness, he said : 

*** Mary, my ’ 

‘“‘The sentence was never finished. 
Falling back on his bed, he stretched him- 
self; a shiver, that was almost a convul- 
sion, shook his body—and ‘Jimmy the 
Duck’ was dead. His soul was in Para- 
dise— 





‘** Where the wicked cease from troubling, 
And the weary are at rest.’ i 


‘‘T hid my face in my hands and sat 
there, I don’t know how long. 


When I 
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looked up the eastern sky was one blaze 
of light. A squirrel jumped up on a log 
and looked at me a minute, then, with 
a shrill cry, dived out of sight again. 

‘‘Another day had begun. What differ- 
ence will it make? A man has died this 
morning; a man is born this morning. 
Life will be just the same to everybody. 
No, not to everybody. There are three 
people, in a log-house just outside of 
Pembrook, whose life this morning’s 
news will change. 

*‘T buried Jim within a few feet of 
where he lay, and a rough wooden cross, 
now getting rotten with age, marks his 
grave, on that lonely height of land, 
among the beaver meadows. Taking 
everything of value belonging to him, I 
started eastward, and after days of weary 
paddling and portaging, I reached Mat- 
tawa. From there I took the train to 
Pembrook, and gave the leather bag to 
his poor little wife, with his other belong- 
ings. 

‘And now, my story is done, and I 
think it’s time to turn in; so, good-night, 
boys.” 

‘* Good-night.” 
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ITALY FROM A BICYCLE. 


BY GEORGE F, FISKE, M.D. 


A STRANGER kneeling at the Fontana di 
Trevi, hoping that the charmed draught 
may guide his steps once again toward 
the Eternal City—a crowd of handsome 
Romans chatting and eating their noon- 
day meal of figs on the fountain steps— 
are every-day sights. 

This particular stranger is the writer— 
bearded, browned by the sun, and travel 
stained. That which excites the interest 
of the bystanders is not his very common- 
place self, but his steed, the faithful 
wheel, christened long ago by fair hands, 
with which he wandered through the 
glens of Wales and the beautiful Midland 
counties of England; which has been his 
companion on the field of Waterloo, 
among the dikes and ditches of Holland, 
and on the banks of the Rhine; which is 
familiar with all the by-ways of the Hartz 
Mountains and the Thuringian Forest ; 
which has, like him, wrestled in vain with 
the intricacies of the Bohemian tongue, 
and drunk with him Munich’s famous 
beer; which has just carried him down, 
and been carried up, ten of the Alpine 
passes, and then borne him from Turin 
across to Venice, thence over the Apen- 
nines to Florence, and on to Rome. 

This is our last day in Rome. Two 
hours ago. we climbed, two dear friends 
together, the Monte Pincio, and enjoyed 
for the last time that beautiful panorama, 
which, though twenty centuries old, is 
ever new, and this friend is now speeding 
away towards Florence, while Pixie—my 
bicycle—and I, are bound for Naples 
and Pestum, nearly 300 miles distant by 
road. 

The Romans shout an encouraging 
‘* Arrividerci” (“Until we meet again”), 
and to avoid being arrested for fast driv- 
ing, as were Mr. and Mrs. Pennell, we 
walk slowly on by the Forum of Trajan, 
the Capitoline, and the Forum Romanum 
to the Arch of Titus, where we muster up 
courage and mount, actually driving our 
wheel over a portion of the Via Sacra—a 
rough stone pavement which the cyclists 
of those days must have execrated—and 
on toward the Colosseum, where, careless 
now, we ride under the arches right out 
upon the sand of the arena and into the 
arms of an Italian policeman, who pro- 





poses arresting us at once, but accepts 
instead a silver medal with Victor Eman- 
uel’s head stamped upon it (value, 18% 
cents), becomes our firm friend, and 
assists us to ride forth in triumph. In 
Italy, truly, speech must be silvern, and 
then it accomplishes wonders ! 

And now, lest we should be too much 
encouraged, a voice from the tombs is 
literally raised against us, for while visit- 
ing the Catacombs of St. Callistus, a young 
priest earnestly protests against our tra- 
versing alone the Pontine Marshes, for 
fear of the banditti. However, my pov- 
erty stricken appearance has thus far 
proved a most perfect protection ; indeed, 
some of the cattle herders of the Cam- 
pagna have even addressed to me the 
familiar ‘‘Thou,” used in Italy toward 
servants and inferior beings generally. 
Once only has my claim to the rank of an 
educated man been recognized, in spite of 
the disguise of mean clothes, and that 
was in a steamer’s steerage, when it was 
necessary to choose the most intelligent 
man to captain the mess, fetch the rations 
and wash the dishes—the college edu- 
cation prevailed ; but then they gave me 
only salt water for the dishes! 

Our route takes us along the new Ap- 
pian Way, with the Tomb of Cecilia 
Metella on our right and the great 
Claudian Aqueduct on the left. The 
pavement and long hills make the first 
fifteen miles rather difficult, and just as 
the pavement ends occurs our first upset. 
We had already passed without accident 
twelve mule trains, and so were not at all 
disconcerted at seeing in front of us an- 
other train laden with hay—thirteen mules 
fast asleep, each with its bale, and two 
men alongside half asleep. The last mule 
was responsible for all the trouble, for he 
jumped when he saw Pixie; the others 
followed suit, and bales and mules in- 
stantly parted company. Of course, the- 
oretically, the bicyclist ought, under such 
circumstances, to dismount and spend an 
hour in restoring things to a state of order. 
But a true American ought never to yield 
to compulsion. So when those Italians 
started after us with their oaths and whips, 
Pixie and I thought of the percentage of 
crime in Italy, buttoned our coat over our 
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revolver, and left for Vellitri, where we had 
a fine view, with the Pontine Marshes 
stretching off southward, and the deep 
blue Mare Internum at our feet, that 
same Mediterranean which we had tried 
so hard to see from the summit of Mt. 
Blanc three months before. And right 
here honesty compels me to state that 
there are only two eyes which can at that 
distance distinguish the horizon from the 
sea—one, the eye of the poet whose soul 
is almost emancipated from his body in 
the exhilaration of having really attained, 
after incredible hardship, that wonderful 
summit, and climbed, as it seems, so near 
to that Supreme Being who is above all 
things ; the other is the eye of the English 
tourist who has read in his Murray that 
some other man has viewed the Gulf of 
Genoa from Mt. Blanc; he can then see it 
in a dense fog! 

Here in Southern Italy bicycles are 
rare and the inhabitants are very curious, 
adopting all sorts of expedients to make 
us stop and entertain them. On one oc- 
casion, instead of pointing out the proper 
road ‘‘ Per Napoli,” they tell us ‘‘Sempre 
diretto,” and we ride straight on at full 
speed down a long hill and into a railway 
station ; returning, with anger in our soul 
and the best possible Italian expletives in 
our mouth, we are greeted with cheers 
from the crowd at the top of the hill, who 
now show us the right road, and explain 
that the other also goes to Naples—by 
rail ! 

It is already half-past eight as we enter 
upon the last stretch .of level road which 
separates us from Cisterna, our prospec- 
tive stopping place for the night, on the 
edge of the Pontine Marshes. This was 
one of the most noted haunts of the ban- 
ditti up to 1870, anda gruesome feeling 
takes possession of us as we ride along 
alone and in the dark; but we reach Cis- 
terna in safety, dine on ‘‘pollo arrosto” 
—one can always obtain good roast 
chicken in Italy—in one inn, and sleep in 
a room without a lock in another. 

In the morning we are off at six o’clock 
for a thirty-mile ride over the Marshes. 
Here we find a broad macadam road lined 
with double rows of stately elms, a slug- 
gish black canalon the right, great herds of 
buffaloes and horses grazing all about, 
long stretches of forest near the sea shore 
in front, and high mountains behind us ; 
not a carriage; occasionally a deserted 
post-station and an old Roman mile- 
stone—altogether a scene without parallel 
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in its mingled beauty and strangeness. 
The only travelers we meet are black buf- 
faloes, with drovers more villainous in 
appearance than their charges, not pic- 
turesque, as are the horsemen of the Cam- 
pagna Romana, and it is difficult to be- 
lieve that thirty villages once flourished 
here. Lunch at Terracina removed our 
ill humor and the sea air counteracted the 
miasma and fogs of the marshes. 

Here seems to be the dividing line be- 
tween Central and Southern Italy, and 
orange groves, lemons, pomegranates 
and aloes appear in abundance. All the 
afternoon we ride southward along the 
shore, through the pass where Fabius 
Maximus stopped Hannibal’s march, and 
on by Fondi and Formia, until just at 
dark we ride up a steep hill into Sessa, as 
the rain begins. Sessa is one of the old 
Italian towns entirely unfrequented by 
tourists, and one can obtain much infor- 
mation as to land and people, but no 
comforts, as I can testify, after being 
obliged to pass a miserable night in a 
room with four Italians. 

The next morning I rode on in a driv- 
ing rain to Capua, and thence, along a 
road lined with vineyards, to Naples, ar- 
riving at two o'clock, drenched and half 
sick. And here neither the wonderful 
‘**Museo Nazionale,” nor yet ‘‘ Pulcinella” 
himself, could long keep me in the city, 
with Capri and Vesuvius beckoning to 
me, and three days later Pixie and I em- 
barked in the early morning for Capri. 

The steamer is reached in little boats at 
a fixed charge of thirty centesimi for each 
person, this time increased because of 
Pixie’s presence to a smiling, ‘‘ Five lire, 
please ;” however, upon my exclaiming, 
‘‘Non sono Inglese,” one lira was ac- 
cepted with gratitude, for every Neapoli- 
tan has an English price and an ordinary 
besides. No bicycle has ever been seen 
in Capri, where our landing and ride up 
the hill excites great comment. Arrived 
at the hotel our first question is whether 
the sea be too rough to allow us to enter 
the ‘‘Grotta Azzurra,” and we are told 
that it will be utterly impossible—that we 
must wait until the next day. Went in to 
dinner with two Italians and found the 
regular guests—two German students and 
a German artist with a pretty daughter— 
rather disposed to amuse themselves in 
German at my gray cycling suit, disre- 
garding the remote possibility that I might 
understand the language myself. During 
the speculation as to what and who I 
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might be, one of the students, glancing 
contemptuously toward my black cheviot 
blouse and silk neckerchief, remarked to 
the young lady that I was ‘‘evidently not 
a dealer in white goods,” whereupon I at 
once explained that it was impossible to 
carry a dress suit and fine linen upon a 
bicycle, after which an awkward silence 
ensued ; the young student did not appear 
at table again during my stay. 

The purchase of a branch of natural 
coral—all the “real coral” is manufac- 
tured at Castellamare—together with a 
moonlight climb to Tiberius’ Villa, com- 
pleted our day. Will the sea be smooth 
to-morrow? Early next morning I has- 
tened down to the shore and consulted 
one of the old boatmen who take parties 
to the grotto, but he shook his head and 
said, that with this north wind, I ‘‘ must 
wait a few days ”—just what I cannot do! 

Tradition has it that this ‘‘Grotta Az- 
zurra” was known in the earliest Roman 
times and then lost again in the Middle 
Ages, although the knowledge of its ex- 
istence was preserved at Capri, and that 
in the last century it was rediscovered 
through chance—a_ shipwrecked sailor 
was dashed through the narrow opening 
in the cliff; recovered consciousness to 
find himself in heaven, as he thought—in 
reality upon a little ledge in the grotto— 
and escaped by swimming. Can I not 
enter swimming when it would be impos- 
sible for a boat? 

The guide says, “No,” but will take 
me out there, and it is worth the attempt; 
so watch and valuables are left at the 
hotel and we are off. On the way we 
meet a party returning, and upon reaching 
the cave we find that the entrance, about 
three feet high and four broad, is filled by 
every wave and the spray sent dashing 
up the rocky sea wall. I must enter as 
the wave recedes. 

Undressing and leaping into the sea I 
was tossed about a little by the waves, 
my mouth filled with salt water, and I 
almost decided to give it up; but after 
holding to the boat for afew moments and 
hearing tle guide expatiate upon the 
‘‘Grotta Bellissima,” decided that I could 
risk a bit of a knock for the purpose of 
seeing one of Nature’s most beautiful cre- 
ations. The boat was pushed as near as 
was safe and I made a plunge for the en- 
trance, but just a little too late; I saw that 
the coming wave would catch me, and 
fearing a blow on the head—where even 
the felt hat I wore for that contingency 





would not have saved me—I dived on the 
instant, andthe wave coming roaring in, 
pushed me by its weight into the depths, 
instead of against the rocks. I think I 
must have gone down fifteen feet and 
been under the surface nearly a minute, 
for I swallowed an immense quantity of 
the salty fluid before I came up dazed, 
after a hard struggle, to find myself in 
smooth water, surrounded by a wonder- 
ful, supernatural, blue light, with count- 
less stars gleaming aboveme. The water 
is very clear and seems to be fathomless, 
while my limbs are bright, polished, 
sparkling silver. Ideas of distance are 
lost; I can see for miles in every direc- 
tion, up and down as well, and it is a 
surprise to me when, after swimming for 
ten minutes, I find myself at the other 
end of the grotto. There was no resting 
place except a crevice in the rock for the 
fingers of one hand, and I hung there 
swinging back and forth and feasting on 
this wonderful sight—a feast half mingled 
with fear as to my safe exit. The en- 
trance appeared hopelessly far away, 
entirely closed every few seconds by the 
inrushing wave, and then, upon its reces- 
sion, admitting a ray from the outside 
world. The impression and experience 
is, under such circumstances, altogether 
indescribable and unearthly. 

After perhaps fifteen minutes I launched 
out once more, and swam, in fear and 
trembling, for the entrance ; before reach- 
ing it two or three big waves came rush- 
ing in, tossing the salt spray into my 
eyes, and accompanied by a cold wind. 
I approached as near the entrance as I 
could, waited until a great wave dashed 
itself with full force into my face, struck 
out quickly, and behold, I came out with- 
out the slightest trouble and seized the 
boat before the next wave came! The 
boatman, frightened by my absence, had 
made an ineffectual attempt to enter the 
cavern, in which he had only succeeded 
in drenching himself and my clothes. 
And now came the reaction, for a deathly 
fit of sickness followed my draughts of 
salt water, and a sick headache made me 
very unsuccessful in bargaining for a boat 
to take Pixie and me across to Massa, for 
good nature is the one thing needful in 
dealing with Italians. The boatmen were 
disagreeable and told lugubrious tales all 
the way over; at Massa I had to carry 
Pixie up a long flight of steps to the road 
200 feet above, and my self-poise was 
only recovered when I felt Pixie beneath 
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me and rolled away over the famous 
coast road toward Castellamare. At Sor- 
rento we saw Torquato Tasso’s home be- 
neath the waves—the house tumbled off 
the cliff one stormy night and the ruins 
are still visible in the clear water—and a 
little further on Pixie, for the first time in 
her existence, caused the death of a living 
being. She was hardly to blame, for we 
were riding fast down a long hill, and 
they would not get out of the way! 
Then, too, who ever heard of running 
over a fowl? Down the hill we came 
right into a flock of turkeys, and over one 
of them with a jump, which almost threw 
me out of the saddle, and left the poor 
turkey a corpse! Do you think we ran 
away ignominiously? No, indeed! 
Turkey herders haven't the whips of mule 
drivers. We dismounted and bought the 
bird from its angry owner, who cheated 
us dreadfully, and then insulted us by 
placing the dead victim in our arms just 
as we were mounting. 

After frightening one horse we reached 
Castellamare, and turned to the right, by 
Nocera, and over the hills toward Salerno, 
arriving at Vietri, on the Gulf of Salerno, 
at eight in the evening, just as the moon 
was rising out of the sea. 

The moonlight has a strange fascina- 
tion for some of us. My first night on the 
Continent was spent, not in bed like the 
honest Belgians, but in riding along the 
moonlit canal, from Ostend to Bruges, 
and here the temptation overcame mc 
again, and we turned to the right to 
Amalfi, instead of to the left toward Sa- 
lerno. 

That ride was the grandest which has 
ever fallen to my lot, more impressive 
because of its utter loneliness. The 
Chaussee winding along the side of the 
cliff, from two to five hundred feet above 
the Gulf, with tunnels blasted here and 
there through a jutting promontory, and 
vineyards on every slope not too steep; the 
lights of Salerno away to the east, the 
moon of Southern Italy, a little larger and 
a little brighter than any other moon; the 
exhilaration of feeling a steed under you, 
who—Pixie is never which—obeys every 
wish, and then the pleasure of being able 
to tear yourself away for atime from a 
foreign tongue, and think, in the midst of 
such beauty, of the dear-ones in the dear 
home so far away. 

Just before reaching Amalfi we turn 
and ride back, arriving at Salerno just be- 
fore midnight, in time to discuss Italian 


ITALY. FROM. A BICYCLE. 








politics with an officer, and write a letter 
home without keeping late hours for 
Salerno. But although the Salernites can 
sleep next morning, we are up at six and 
off for Pestum. No bicycle had preceded 
us on this journey of thirty miles, and I 
wish the next man better luck than to ride 
it in rain and mud. At Paeste—Latin 
Pestum—the sun shone again as we 
were eating grapes on the steps of the 
Temple of Neptune, the grandest speci- 
men of old Greek architecture outside of 
Athens. 

The three temples are all well preserved, 
and stand like giants in the midst of the 
plain, frowning in silence upon the little 
railway which has just been built in answer 
to the demands of the foreign tourist who 
has “only two weeks for Italy, you 
know.” 

Showers and mud accompany us back 
to Salerno, and after that the road is so 
soft that we walk four miles up the long 
hill; reach Pompeii, in spite of fast rid- 
ing afterward, too late to be admitted, 
and go on to Torre Dell’ Annunziata, 
whence we wish to make the ascent of 
Vesuvius. 

As we enter the town, we are hailed by 
aman, as it turns out, with whom we 
slept in the same room at Sessa, and now, 
hospitably inclined, insists on our coming 
to his house. He gives me a good supper, 
and then puts me to bed for a nap, while 
he sends out to procure a guide. At half- 
past nine, after an hour's sleep, the guide 
and I start upon a ten-mile walk to the 
summit of Vesuvius. It is hard work, 
three-quarters of the way over lava blocks 
or ashes. There has been a recent out- 
break on this side, and as we approach 
the mountain we can see great forks of fire 
come rolling down. The lava pours out 
of a crevasse near the summit and flows 
along in a stream about six feet broad, 
gradually cooling, and at length becom- 
ing so tenacious that, no longer liquid, and 
pushed on by the mass behind, it breaks 
up and pitches downward in ragged white 
hot blocks of sometimes one thousand 
pounds in weight. The crater is also 
quite active, and glowing stones are 
thrown up every moment or two with a 
tremendous explosion. 

We reach the crater at one o'clock, after 
three hours and a half of climbing, with 
no rest. Now comes our enjoyment! 
Naples, a flood of light, lies almost at our 
feet ; Ischia and Capri rise inthe distance 
and stand like two lofty sentinels on either 
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side of the bay ; further to the south ap- 
pears Monte St. Angelo, the highest 
summit of this whole region, and the holi- 
day illumination of Sorrento and Castella- 
mare. Nearer us the ruins of Pompeii 
gleam clear and spectral in the bright 
moonlight; in front of us flows the lava 
stream, while the cone, which we dare 
notascend, thunders and lightens behind 
us! It is one of the half hours worth 
years out of a man’s life, or, to express 
it less strongly, and more personally, 
worth the hardships and continual econo- 
mies attendant upon six weeks of cycling 
at two dollars per day extending over a 
thousand miles straightaway. But when 
I tell the guide that to-night is one of the 
occasions on which a countryman of his, 
who had been years in exile, might say 
with truth ‘‘ vedi Napoli e poi muori,” he 
laughs and says that a sentimental Ger- 
man originated that famous saying, and 
that no Neapolitan would ever exclaim 
‘*See Naples and then die ;” but that he 
means “See Naples and then Muori,” for 
Muori is a small town near Naples, noted 
for its good wines! The Neapolitan is 
impolite, a cheat, very bright and emi- 
nently practical. 

At two o'clock we begin the descent, 
leaping down the steep slope and sinking 
up to our knees in the yielding ashes. On 


the way we visit the lava stream and can- 


approach within three or four feet of this 
brook of molten stone, flowing along so 
calmly, and yet liable at any time to in- 
crease and overwhelm the town below us. 
It is terrible and fascinating; at night all 
ablaze and visible twenty miles away, 
though in the day-time only a cloud of 
smoke. But by this time the rubber soles 
of my bicycle shoes are burned to acrisp, 
and we continue our descent, reaching 
Bosco Tre Case at half-past four, I, at 
least, more dead than alive. Here the 
guide rings up a wine grower, who sets 
before us some bottles of the genuine 
Lachryma Christi for my refreshment, of 
which the guide drinks four with the 
greatest ease and celerity, while I utterly 





neglect for the time being my temperance 
principles. 

An hour and we are in Torre Dell’ 
Annunziata again, where I go to sleep in 
a chair in a café after my exertions, only 
to rise at seven almost as weary as ever. 
Later, I mount Pixie and wheel to Pom- 
peii for a half day’s wandering and ex- 
ploration. Of course I ought not to 
overdo in this way, but then I must 
reach Paris and my neglected studies 
soon. 

My hope for entertainment at the hands 
of Sallust and his pleasure loving friends 
proving a vain one—two bottles of his 
wine are locked up in the museum—I had 
to depart for Naples so worn out that I 
did not reach the city until six o’clock, 
satiated with sight-seeing, and eager to 
take the morrow’s steamer for Genoa. 

It was not long ago that Bulwer, writ- 
ing from Florence, prophesied that Italy’s 
glory could never return until each little 
State should be free and independent, and 
he would certainly be surprised could he 
see Italy’s wonderful progress under just 
the opposite conditions. Who could have 
expected thirty years ago that Italy would 
so soon have a free press, and freedom in 
religion—would be a united and peaceful 
land? 

Two of the elements of Italy’s present 
progress were, it seems to me, very well 
and concisely expressed by my bright 
Vesuvian guide as we walked along to- 
gether. When I spoke of Italy’s unity he 
said, ‘‘ Bisogna acquistare anche Nizza e 
Trieste” (‘‘We must also have Nice and 
Triest.”) No Italian will rest satisfied 
until all the Italian territory is regained, 
and each is ready to sacrifice anything 
for that end. It is ‘‘Italia” and not 
‘Napoli ” or “Roma” now! 

As I touched upon the religion he said, 
‘‘Non abbiamo una religione” (“We have 
no religion.”) The old religion has lost 
its hold all through the land, and the 
possibility for a religion of fear has de- 
parted. They are waiting for a religion 
which appeals to the reason ! 








SOUTHERN SKETCHES. 


BY FLORENCE CLARKE, 


I. TENNIS. 


Yes! I have promised to play this 
morning with Sallie, Major Griswold, and 
the two Derwent boys. 

What a bore it is ! 

A great deal too hot tojump about in the 
sun, butof course, come they will. 

When was it ever too warm to play 
tennis ? 

My only consolation is, that at least I 
do not get red and shiny all over, after 
playing, as poor Sallie does. 

I really felt like telling her to wipe her 
face, the other day. 

I wonder what she would have done, if 
I had! 

Ah! here they are coming into the hall. 
How very well Tom looks in his white 
flannels ! 

I like those loose, picturesque clothes— 
at least on some men. 

Good Heavens! I wish Sallie would 
not persist in wearing light colored tennis 
shoes. They make her feet—never too 
small—look enormous. 

Major Griswold wickedly told mein con- 
fidence the other day, that when he served 
to her, he always aimed the balls at them, 
they defined the limits of the court so 
clearly. 

It was rather a nasty thing for him 
to say, as he pretends to be a friend of 
hers, so I gave him a little snub. 

Looked down—you know—and mur- 
mured that it was a very bright idea, and 
that the next time I played against him, I 
should utilize it. 

I fear it did not have much effect, how- 
ever, for he only laughed, and told me 
not to be so severe. 

“Good morning, Sallie. 
Mr. Derwent—Major.” 

Where is Jack? He promised to be here 
bright and early. 

**All broken up?” Iam awfully sorry. 
That was a hard mouthed beast he rode 
yesterday. 

Well, please toss up forsides— * * 
‘**Rough has it?” 

Let us keep this court, Major! we do 
not have the sun in our eyes. 

Poor Tom, how grim and cross he looks 
pulling off his coat. I knew he wanted to 
play with me, that is why I chose the 


How d’ye do, 





Major; it is not good for him to have his 
own way always. 

Besides, I don’t play well, and I hate to 
miss balls when I am playing with Tom. 
The Major is different; he is so good- 
natured and amiable. 

Sallie plays an awfully good game for 
a woman—perhaps that is why she gets 
so hot. 

Note.—They play for some time, the Major 
and his partner keeping ahead, and finally win- 
ning the set. 

Chairs are brought out, and they sit in the 
shade, imprudently imbibing cooling liquids. 

Thank goodness ! that is over. 

‘Major, you played magnificently.” 

How uncomfortable I felt, as Tom kept 
missing balls, and glaring at me from the 
other side of the net, as if it were my 
fault. 

That boy is insufferably spoiled. 

Poor Sallie! I knew she was wishing 
she had the good-natured Major for a 
partner. 

Of what use is that good creature tome? 
He makes such an excellent foil. 

‘‘Mr. Derwent! do not look so gloomy; 
you cannot always win, you know; the 
‘fortune of war,’ etc.” 

Oh! by the way, I wanted to ask you 
to put two new strings on my guitar. 
Will you? 

They broke, when I was in the midst 
of playing, last night. 

‘‘Doitnow?” Yes! if you like, only 
I am afraid you are tired. 

‘Very well,” then come into the house. 

“Sallie, I leave the Major in your 
hands; treat him well; au revoir.” 


Kate ADAIR. 


II, A RIDE, 


Half past four! 
late as that. 

Confound this watch! It’s always gain- 
ing or losing time. 

It reminds me of Griswold—always 
where you do not want him to be, and 
vice versa, . 

Rather a far fetched chestnut that—but 
never mind. 

I wonder what sort of a beast that negro 
will bring me! 


Surely it cannot be as 
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As long as he is not minus a leg, or an 
eye, I suppose I ought to be content. 

I wish I had ‘‘Chief” down here. 

I would like Kate—I mean all of our 
party—to see him. 

Well! I am ready, and time’s up, I 
fancy, for here is Jack pounding at my 
door. 

“Come in, old boy. 
swell get-up. 

If that does not take the fair Sallie’s 
heart by storm, nothing will. 

“ Only, my dear Jack, be very careful 
that you do not fall off your horse, that 
would spoil the effect of everything.” 

*‘Stop my chaffing.” It’s rather hard 
lines, if I cannot give my young brother a 
few words of serious advice, without be- 
ing told that. 

Do you suppose I would jest on such a 
solemn subject as your affections? No— 
I leave that to scoffers. 

‘*Come! you have gazed at yourself in 
that glass long enough.” 

To tell you the truth, Jack, I have an 
awful foreboding that my fate is to be 
‘‘Crazy Nora,” the frisky animal whose 
owner spoke of her as being “spirited” 
yet ‘‘ gentle.” 

She had a spirited eye at least, and 
while he talked, it regarded me in a way 
I did not like. 

Yes! there she is, wretched beast! 
frisking her scanty tail in airy defiance. 

‘“By Jove! Griswold’s going to try 
her !” , 

Look how he vainly tries to mount, 
while she sidles away, rolling her eye at 
him knowingly. 





” 


By jove! Whata 


NotTe.—They all mount, and ride off. Sallie 
and Jack Derwent, in front. Kate, with the 
Major and Tom, behind. Oneoneither side, both 
firmly determined not to give up their rights. 

It's beastly mean of Griswold not to 
clear out. 

For a week I have been trying to get a 
chance to speak to Kate alone, and 
now * * * * * * * 

Of course I cannot say a single word 
that he does not hear. 

I have given him the broadest hints on 
the subject. 

Said I thought Sallie wanted to speak to 
him (at the risk of bringing Jack’s wrath 
down on my head). But it was all to no 
purpose, the fellow won’t move from her 
other side. 

And the worst of it is, Kate encourages 
him. Laughs at his feeble jokes, applauds 
the wretched puns he is constantly firing 
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off—in a word, acts like the coquette 
she is. 

What a fool I am to care so much for 
her. 

If I had any self-respect, I would leave 
this place to-morrow, instead of wasting 
my time, and falling every day more 
deeply in love with a girl who does not 
care a rush for me. - * * - 
To her I am only ‘‘another man,” to be 
played with and made use of. * * * 

‘*What is the matter with Griswold’s 
horse?” Ah! I forgot he rode “Crazy 
Nora.” 

And at last that charming animal has 
taken it into her head to show them some 
of her little—well !—caprices. 

One is to stand stock still, coaxing and 
whipping only having the effect of making 
her rear and kick out instead of moving 
onward. 

The Major is a good horseman, so there 
is no danger. 

Kate looks rather amused. 

Shall I try and speak to her now? 

Who knows when the opportunity may 
occur again ! 


T. DERWENT. 


III. A SAIL. 


Sailing! To me this amusement, en- 
joyed by many, has always seemed 
(mildly speaking) an invention of the 
evil one himself. 

Perhaps I have been unfortunate; but 
on these parties, as a rule, I have found 
myself next to the person whose company 
I least desired. 

If there was a woman present to whom 
I particularly wished to be agreeable, she 
was sure to be placed on the other side of 
the boat, deep in a (ée-d-/éte with some 
more fortunate man. 

So invariably had ill luck attended me 
on these occasions, that I had begun to 
regard with deep, though, I trust, con- 
cealed hatred, all sailing parties. There- 
fore when Derwent proposed one this 
morning I felt a strong desire rise up in 
me to annihilate him. 

I believe the man knows my aversion 
to anything of the kind. 

But if he thinks to get rid of me in that 
way——- 

I shall go—if only to show him his mis- 
take; besides, I may have the good luck 
to secure a seat by that charming Miss 
Adair. 

If Ido not take care, I shall lose my 
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heart to her. I am not sure that I have 
not now. 

She is such a refreshing contrast to the 
shoals of commonplace women one 
meets. 

Take her cousin, for instance; when 
they are together, Sallie, not by any 
means a bad looking or stupid girl, al- 
ways reminds me of an elephant beside a 
blooded racehorse. 

Bah! how the little witch would laugh 
if she could hear me. 

One of her greatest charms is the utter 
lack of silliness and false sentiment. 

But if she really loved a man—lI must 
stop this, it’s getting dangerous. * * * 

‘*Ah! all ready to start, Miss Sallie?” 
Suppose we walk on slowly to the dock? 

Yes! a perfect morning for sailing; just 
enough wind. 

Let me take those wraps. I beg your 
pardon, I did not notice you had them. 

(What an outré speech—shows how ab- 
sent-minded I am—‘‘ass.”) 

‘* How do you feel after your ride? That 
was a nice looking horse you had—about 
the best of the lot, as mine was the worst.” 

I heard afterwards that she was play- 
fully called “Crazy Nora” on account of 
her little infirmities of temper. 

Ah! here are the rest. 

How wonderfully young Mrs. Derwent 
looks, to be the mother of those two great 
cubs. 

‘‘Handsome.” ‘Do you think so?” 

Jack’s rather a nice looking boy when 
he is not burnt such a rich crimson; but 
the other—‘‘too dark and thin”—just at 
the lanky age. 

‘*Epris with Miss Adair?” 
noticed it. (‘‘By Jove! 
whopper.”) 

Indeed I thought his affections were 
settled in another quarter. 

He certainly seemed very much cut up 
the other day when he lost you that set at 
tennis. 

For it was all his fault; he played 
wretchedly. 

‘‘How d’ye do, Derwent?” 

‘‘Good morning, Miss Adair. What ex- 
quisite roses !” 

(Of course Derwent sent them. Con- 
found him! why did I not think of doing 
that ?) 

‘‘What! Can I really have a bud?” 
Oh, thanks! That is an awfully pretty 





I have not 
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one. 
If I can get some for you this after- 
noon, 


will you wear them to-night? 





SKETCHES. 


Those are not your color; they ought to 
be crimson—a color as full of life and 
warmth as yourself. " - ” 

Be careful—those steps are rather slip- 
pery. Where are you going to sit? Sup- 
pose I put these wraps, which nobody 
seems to want, down here! They will 
make you a comfortable seat, under the 
shadow of the sail, too. Ah! this is de- 
lightful; I never realized before what a 
charming amusement sailing was. 

‘‘May I smoke? You are sure you do 
not mind?” 

Yes; I must allow we have an advan- 
tage over you in this. 

There is something very soothing in a 
good cigar—or if you want to be a trifle 
Bohemian, a pipe. 

When we were stationed, some years 
ago, at a miserable God-forsaken place, 
Ido not know what I would have done 
without my meerschaum. It grew to be 
a companion, a friend. 

Faithful as a dog, and not so hard to 
take about. 

Heigho! this air is perfect ! 

I know it’s awfully bad form to men- 
tion it—but what a very pretty gown that is 
you have on. 

What shade do you call it? 

‘“‘Golden brown”—ah! I thought so; 
it matches the color of your eyes ex- 
actly. 

“Pretty speeches” — My dear Miss 
Adair, I could not make one to save my 
life. 

I tried once or twice, but I used to 
blush and look so terribly conscious, 
that I gave it up, by the advice of a kind 
friend, and now speak ‘‘the truth”— 
‘‘nothing but the truth ” 

I wish you would not laugh at me in 
that provoking manner. 

At least, let me know the joke. You 
don’t know what a keen sense of humor 
I have. 

(For instance, I am heartily enjoying’ 
the miserable expression of Derwent’s 
face—the fair Sallie is reading his hand, 
and I fancy he does not enjoy it—or 
something else.) 

Yes! I agree with you that palmistry 
is pretty well played out. 

I, for one, am deadly sick of it. 

The moment any one introduces it 
now, I always imagine they must be—in 
a tight place for anything to say. 

Or else, that they find you so over- 
poweringly stupid, that it is the only way 
they can amuse themselves. 
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‘Flattering to Mr. Derwent, who is 
having his told?” 

I did not mean it in that way; I was 
speaking generally. 

Besides, he is such a good friend of 
your cousin’s—quite devoted to her, is he 
not? (That was rather neatly done.) 

Oh, no! I meant Tom—Jack is a mere 
infant. 

By the way, when are we to have that 
walk you promised me? 

To-morrow? Sunday afternoon is an 
excellent time. 

You do not know how I have been 
looking forward to it. 

I—what, Derwent? 

(Confound him !) 

My dear fellow, how can you so rashly 
neglect your duty? 

There is Miss Sallie, waiting to have 
her fortune told; besides, Miss Adair is 
telling mine, and I do not want you to 
hear it. 

You might laugh at me afterwards, 
and I am very sensitive about these 
things. 

‘*Give you a match?” Ihave not such 
a thing ; my cigar went out long ago; 
but I dare say Jack has. 

He ought to, considering the hundreds 
of cigarettes he consumes during the day. 

You really ought to stop that boy, 
Derwent. 
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The paper makes those cigarettes more 
unhealthy than cigars or a pipe. 

Miss Adair! that is cruel—to make 
room for him to sit down, when you 
know that my fate is trembling in the 
balance. 

And that I am too bashful to let Der- 
went hear it. 

‘*Something to tell me?” 

**T am all attention.” 

(Heavens! I think I know what is 
coming, from Tom’s radiant face. ) 


* * * * * * * 


‘*Wish you every happiness. 

“My dear Miss Adair, is it necessary for 
me to say that?” 

“As for Derwent, he is a lucky fellow, 
and I heartily congratulate him.” 

(How I should enjoy tossing him over- 
board, though.) 

This miserable sail! it has brought me 
ill luck, as usual. 


* * * * a * * 


Well, I suppose I shall have to leave 
them together now 

There is an empty space by the fair 
Sallie. 

Shall I for once do the right thing and 
fill it? * * * * * * * 

‘* Here goes” 





C. H. Griswo.p. 

















DUCK SHOOTING AMONG THE FLOATING GARDENS OF THE AZTECS. 





BY EMILY PIERCE, 


TuERE is no direction which the idler 
in this rare old land can follow, that offers 
such charm and variety, as an excursion 
down the Viga for an inspection of the 
famous floating gardens or chimanpas 
of the Aztecs. Perhaps speculation is a 
better word to use, for there are many 
prosaic minds that insist that these beau- 
tiful gardens were a myth, and when con- 
vinced of their existence, take refuge in 
the declaration that at least they never 
floated. We belong to the happy minor- 
ity who find the world a wonderland 
by cherishing our illusions. Even the 
great Humboldt admitted their existence 
and described the manner of their con- 
struction; but he remained sufficiently 
conservative to satisfy the careful reader 
that he based his statements on hearsay. 

Possibly the question thus raised adds 
an interest to the trip, as it gives every 
tourist the added privilege of making up 
his own mind upon the disputed question. 

The Vigais the famous canal, eighteen 
miles in length, connecting Lakes Kochi- 
milco and Texcoco, and through it the 
vegetables and flowers are brought to 
supply the market of the Capital from 
these same floating gardens or chimanpas. 

At the fine old Spanish bridge at the 
entrance to the Paséo de la Viga pleasure 
boats are always in waiting; long, flat 
boats, decorated with protected awnings 
of some bright stuff, with the beloved 
Mexican banner floating at the fore, 
manned by two Indians, picturesque and 
willing, who push us softly through the 
bright water with long poles, which they 
manage with great dexterity. 

We chose El Nezhualcoyotl, named for 
the illustrious sovereign whose history is a 
part of the atmosphere in this region so 
heavy with the traditions and romance of 
alost race. At the end of the Paséo we 
pass through an arch under a roadway, so 
low that it resembles more the entrance to 
a sewer than the gateway to a great city. 
We were blocked and pushed about by the 
throng of chalupas and boats Jaden with 
charcoal and marsh grass, vegetables, 
fruits and flowers, waiting at the gate to 
pay toll and pass on to the market of 
Mexico; for this is the garita, or local 
custom house, and its receipts amount to 
between three and four thousand dollars 





per day. Formerly this Paséo dela Viga, 
the avenue alongside the canal, was the 
afternoon resort for the Mexican May fair; 
but it was deserted for the Paséo de la 
Reforma, the newer and more fashion- 
able promenade and drive, which leads to 
the Castle of Chapultepec. The last-named 
is the Bois and Central Park of the Mexi- 
can beau monde at all times of the year, 
except during Lent, when fashion takes the 
caprice of changing toits first love, and 
the Viga, from Ash Wednesday until As- 
cension Day, outrivals all the rest of the 
year in gaiety. 

Before the Catholic religion was, in 
Mexico, the Aztecs were; and a part and 
parcel of the Aztec religion was their love 
of flowers. We are told that the greatest 
honor Montezuma could confer upon the 
highest ambassador who visited his court 
was to present him with a nosegay of 
rare flowers, and their chosen victims for 
sacrifice were wreathed with roses when 
led to the sacrificial stone. So to-day we 
see the babe at the christening, the bride 
at the altar and the lonely occupant of the 
shrouded bier, all decked with garlands. 
Aztec blood still flows in Mexican veins, 
which accounts for the fact that during the 
latter portion of the Lenten season they 
turn the days of fasting into feasting— 
esthetic, ethereal feasting, the ‘‘ Feast of 
the Flowers.” The inaugural day of this 
floral fes/a is the Friday preceding Good 
Friday, and named “The Friday of Pains.” 
The avenue was formerly called ‘‘El 
Paséo de las Flores,” the promenade of 
flowers; and it all originated from the 
custom of the people to come on the 
Friday of Passion Week to buy flowers to 
adorn the altars of the Virgin. 

At a very early hour—the break of day— 
native canoes, freighted with flowers 
from the gardens of Santa Anita, Txtacalco 
and Los Reyes, commence to cross the 
canal. The Indian gardeners have hardly 
slept; each one gathering flowers in his 
chimanpa, had toiled until nightfall the day 
before, and was busy again at dawn. 
Filling his canoe with the beautiful mer- 
chandise, the Indian rower sped like an 
arrow in his endeavor to reach the market 
place before his companions. Thus a 
spirited regatta takes place, enlivened by 
piquant phrases in the Indian tongue—a 
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regatta witnessed only by the old towers, 
green trees and the morning stars. 

At six o’clock the canal is alive with 
canoes, and each Indian woman, in her 
canoe, looks as though seated in a float- 
ing flower garden. Such gorgeous roses ! 
such riot of color from sweet peas and 
poppies. The focal point of this floating 
picture is Santa Anita, a little Indian vil- 
lage upon the Viga, some five miles from 
Mexico. Although the “ Friday of Pains” 
is namedas the ‘‘ Feast of the Flowers,” the 
entire season of Lent is a time of gaiety in 
this quaint little village, and the Indians 
transform the season of sadness into more 
than forty days of gladness, with all the 
charming inconsistency of ignorance. 
What Coney Island is to New York, Santa 
Anita is to Mexico—the excursion point, 
the place for junketing parties. The 
natives flock here for Sunday picnics, and 
no tourist has done Mexico without an 
excursion down the Viga. 

Long lines of willows and tall poplars 
grow along the banks. We float by vil- 
lages with bamboo huts, pagoda shaped 
and roof of thatch; now and again a red 
villa or white hacienda in the distance, 
while tall church towers and ruined con- 
vent walls shine through thetrees. Squares 
of garden lands that once floated, but now 
are stationary, lie upon either hand, 
divided off by narrow canals like a checker 
board. 

Farther away orchards of green maguey 
lift their tall spikes; beyond all the blue 
mountains, and above all the snow crown 
of the mountain giant, Popocatapetl, and 
his white wife, Txtaccihuatl, lift them- 
selves 18,000 feet above the level of the 
sea. Of these twin volcanoes, the latter 
peak is less widely known, but far more 
impressive in its grand proportions and 
artistic outline than famed Popocatapetl. 
Translated, the word Txtaccihuatl (which 
has taken me four months to pronounce), 
means ‘‘ The White Woman,” and arose 
from the curious outline of its crest, which 
from every point shows a gigantic woman 
lying with upturned face and floating 
hair, under her cold sheet of eternal snow— 
a dead woman, wrapped in her white 
winding sheet, her patient hands folded 
upon her breast. <A grand picture of ever- 
lasting rest. Nothing has ever impressed 
me as this dead woman of the mountains! 
Ages have passed, nations come and 
gone, heathen gods perished, the Cross 
been lifted, the sword descended, and still 
she has slumbered on; her.bier the moun- 
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tain crest, her pall the glistening snow, 
her heart the volcanic fire! 

Upon our righthand rises the ‘‘ Hill of the 
Star,” where, in the days of the Conquest, 
the Aztecs burned their signal torches. 

These ‘‘children of the Sun” were 
taught by their beloved oracles and adder- 
anointed priests to look for the end of the 
world at the expiration of each of their 
cycles of fifty-two years. Accordingly, 
they extinguished their sacred fires, broke 
up their idols, and, like the Second Ad- 
ventists, donned their robes and anxiously 
waited for the upward flight. Finding 
they were to be denied this unique ex- 
perience, they wearily turned toward 
earth again, and began preparations for 
their extended lease of time by ascending 
this Hill of the Star and rekindling the 
sacred fire upon the bare and beating 
breast of their fairest human captive, who 
they led to this high altar by chains of 
flowers. Southey’s ‘‘ Madoc” gives the 
thrilling scene : 


‘¢ Meanwhile the priests 
Have stretched their victim on the mountain top; 
A miserable man—his breast is bare; 
Bare for the death that waits him; but no hand 
May there inflict the blow of mercy. Piled 
On his bare breast the cedar boughs are laid; 
On his bare breast dry sedge and odorous gums 
Laid ready to receive the sacred spark 
And blaze, to herald the ascending Sun, 
Upon his living altar.” 

Runners placed at regular distances, 
held aloft torches of resinous pine, by 
which they transferred the new fire to 
each other and carried it from village to 
village throughout the empire, depositing 
it anew in every temple, whence it was 
again distributed to the dwellings of the 
people. 

The following thirteen days were given 
up to festivity. The houses were cleaned, 
the broken vessels replaced, the people 
dressed.in gayest apparel and crowned 
with garlands and chaplets of flowers, 
thronged in joyous procession to offer 
their oblations in the temples; dances and 
games were instituted emblematic of the 
regeneration of the world; it was the car- 
nival of the Aztecs, the great secular feast, 
which few had witnessed before or could 
expect to live long enough to witness 
again. 

At this spot, the most noted and sacred 
in ancient Anahuac, we anchored our 
Viga craft, and under the very shadow of 
the holy hill enjoyed a genuine American 
picnic. Our attention was divided be- 
tween the pleasures of the feast and the 
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interest of the field. Vast marshes stretch 
out in every direction, dotted with im- 
mense ponds—the duck preserves of 
Mexico. ; 

This region, in olden days, was the 
bosom of the broadest of the Aztec lakes. 
After the construction of the great Spanish 
drain, only water enough was left to breed 
malaria and attract water fowl. 

These ponds are rented to the Indians 
at fabulous prices, who mainly subsist 
upon the harvest of ducks which they 
gather with all the regularity of a wheat 
crop. It is estimated-that a half million 
annually load the market of Mexico. The 
Indians are actuated by no love of sport, 
but from stern necessity; and while the 
slaughter involves little skill, it is unique 
and one of the features of the country. 
They erect a sort of infernal machine with 
three tiers of gun barrels—one level with 
the water, one slightly elevated, and the 
third at a still greater angle. They em- 
ploy from fifty to three hundred musket 
barrels, which they hide in the logs, float- 
ing them among the marsh grass near. the 
water's edge. These are exploded, some- 
times by fuse and sometimes by electricity. 
The lower tier is discharged at the birds 
while they are sitting, and the second and 
third tiers are fired in quick succession 
as they rise. During duck season this 
wholesale havoc takes place several times 
a week, andnets these thrifty Indians from 
four to six hundred birds per shot. The 
marshes and causeways were covered 
with a picturesque throng, on foot and 
horseback, the entire tribe, men, women 
and babies. They seemed to have no 
regular method of distributing the plunder; 
but so soon as the smoke cleared all 
plunged forward and secured as many as 
they could pick up. For an hour the 
causeway leading to Mexico was lined 
with a duck-laden procession. Tied to 
rancheros’ saddles, hung on poles, dang- 
ling with the little mahogany babies upon 
the backs of Indian mothers. Like all the 
good things in life, the distribution was 
an uneven one, and some could go to 
market with their gains while others would 
still go hungry. One little fellow, clad in 
a scant shirt and broad smile, trotted along 
with only a duck’s head as his portion. 
Never mind! he will grow into the capa- 
city of a whole bird by-and-by. We nat- 
urally questioned, why these silly coveys 
return to the same death trap from year to 
year, and learn that there are myriads of 
savory eggs, called agayacatl, deposited 
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here by an insect, which some declare a 
mosquito, others designate as a fly. The 
ducks are not alone in their appreciation 
of this dainty, for the Indians gather them 
also, and make them into a tortilla, which 
they declare delicious. The taste re- 
sembles fish roe, and ‘‘ mosquito paté” is 
a bonne bouche often found upon fashion- 
able tables in the Capital. 

Father Page, in his ‘“‘ Travels,” says that 
‘*at one season of the year the Indians had 
nets of mail, with the which they raked off 
a certain dust that is bred upon the lake 
of Mexico. They gathered much of this 
and kept it in heaps and made thereof 
cakes like unto brick-bats.. And they did 
not only sell this ware in the market, but 
also sent itabroad to other fairs and markets 
afar off; and they did eat this meal with as 
good a stomach as we eat cheese: yea, 
and they hold the opinion that this scum 
of fatness of the water is the cause that 
such great number of fowl cometh to the 
lake, which in the winter season is infinite.” 

This was written early in the seven- 
teenth century, and ‘‘infinite” is still the 
proper word to designate the number of 
wild fowl that here abound. 

These little checker-board gardens lying 
about us at the foot of the Hill of the Star, 
are but detached bits of the old magni- 
ficence, which have anchored in a quiet 
harbor and there taken root. They are 
so small and so girt about with water 
that their owners paddle among them in 
their small chalupas (dug-outs), and keep 
them fresh and moist by throwing water 
over them with acalabash. The real gar- 
dens still exist and float in the far away 
waters of Lakes Texcoco and Chalco— 
although we will be honest and confess 
they are rather disappointing. They are, 
however, curious on account of their 
origin. So far back as 1245 it is said 
these wandering Aztecs arrived at Chapul- 
tepec (Grasshopper Hill), but did not 
settle there, for, ta obey an oracle, they 
traveled on until they reached the islands 
east of Chapultepec, to the western side 
of Lake Tezcuco. An ancient tradition 
had long been current among them, that 
whenever they should behold an eagle 
seated on a cactus, whose roots pierced 
a rock, there they should found a great 
city. In 1325 they beheld this sign—an 


eagle comfortably breakfasting upon a 
wriggling green serpent, tightly clutched 
by beak and talons, and on this spot, an 
island in the lake, they founded the 
Aztec Teocalli,- the site of the present 
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grand cathedral of Mexico, and adopted 
this voracious bird and his snaky prey as 
the proud scutcheon of this ‘‘Land of 
God and Liberty.” 

During all their wanderings, wherever 
they stopped the Aztecs cultivated the 
earth and lived upon what nature gave 
them. Surrounded by enemies, in the 
midst of a lake where there were but few 
fish, necessity and industry compelled 
them to form floating gardens on the 
bosom of the waters. They wove to- 
gether the roots of aquatic plants inter- 
twined with twigs and branches until they 
formed a foundation sufficiently strong to 
support a soil they drew from the bottom 
of the lake, and on it they sowed their 
needed maize and chilo. These floating 
gardens were about a foot above the water 
and of various forms, the most effective 
being long and narrow, called cintas, or 
ribbons. With their natural taste for 
flowers, they added the ornamental to the 
useful, and these small gardens multiply- 
ing, were covered with flowers and aro- 
matic herbs, which were used in the wor- 
ship of their gods or sent to decorate the 
palace of the Emperor. 

What a picture of delightful indepen- 
dence ! 

The peaceful Indian could anchor his 
flowery home where he willed, float be- 
yond social cares or political burdens, 
and from prying neighbors and poll-parrot 
gossips he could quietly paddle away ! 
In these secure retreats the spendthrift 
could elude his creditors, the bank de- 
faulter hide from the minions of the law. 

True, we are told that sometimes the 
hand of malice snipped the foundation 
twigs, the stanch home foundered and 
none were left to tell the story; that storms 
drove these island kingdoms from their 
moorings and they were wrecked along 
shore; that at last they became the re- 
treat for brigands and robbers, who en- 
joyed their surface in times of security and 
during the hour of danger eluded their 
pursuers by diving beneath their flowery 
area. Yet we still preserve our illusions 
and linger lovingly among their traditional 
beauties. 

The current of the Viga sets in strong 
toward Mexico, and after the ducks and 
the dinner had been slain, we floated 
swiftly down to Santa Anita in time for 
the afternoon festivities. The broad avenue 
is lined with handsome equipages that 
might gain approval in New York or 
London. Dark-eyed Sefioritas, gracefully 
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giving the Spanish recognition, which is 
never a stiff, Anglo-Saxon bow, but a 
dainty, dexterous wave of the fan very 
near the face, that seems half a beckon, 
half a deprecation, and altogether charm- 
ing. Cavaliers, in broad sombréros, 
splendid in silver lace and 1:0nograms, a 
clanking, jingling mass of spurs, buttons, 
fringe and other Mexican magnificence, not 
to mention the saddle, which is sure to be 
decorated with leopard skin lapels and 
brigand brace of pistols. 

Times are changing, and the Mexican 
‘*dude” is not quite sure that a $5,000 
saddle can expose the entirety of his soul’s 
aspiration, as in the day of his grand- 
father, and casts an eye of bewildered 
envy upon the fair haired young American 
who whirls by on his bicycle and causes 
a sensation and flutter among ‘‘the dark- 
eyed daughters of Old Castile.” 

The little plaza at the water-side is a 
picture! The Indian women sit in bow- 
ers of branches in the midst of their fruit 
and flowers. Every variety of dulce is 
vended, along with the never-absent 
pulque, the cup that certainly ‘‘cheers.” 
The slapping of tortillas and frizzling of 
cookery is heard from these open-air 
kitchens and culinary mysteries are un- 
veiled for general inspection; within the 
arbors of open courts the ‘‘fandango” is 
danced with delightful abandon, and the 
sweet sound of the guitar is heard in the 
land. Which rank of society shows the 
most taste in their mode of enjoyment can 
be answered by the usual Mexican reply 
of ‘‘ Quien sabe/” The close carriage and 
the commonplace afternoon drive, or the 
picturesque Viga boats, with awning de- 
corated with garlands of roses, and many 
with pale green maguey leaves. 

Lazy canoes, gliding by, filled with 
happy Indians, singing and dancing to 
the music of guitar and lute. Old men 
and wrinkled women, swains and sweet- 
hearts, all crowned with wreaths of blood- 
red poppies, reclining on cushions, sing- 
ing Mexican songs, eating and drinking, 
dancing and making merry, without a 
thought of care, without a care for ‘‘to- 
morrow!” .These poppy crowns are the 
feature of the feast. Foran Indian woman 
to fail of gaining this floral tribute to her 
gifts and graces, though she unite the face 
of a Gorgon to the years of a Methuselah, 
results in heartbreak to herself, and dis- 
grace in the eyes of her Indian world. 
Our party invested largely in these floral 
treasures, and each Anglo-Saxon head 
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was crowned with the “ poppy’s red flame;” 
but Indian garlands and American mili- 
nery do not marry well, and we proved 
the ‘‘circus” of the fes‘a. Thescene was 
so pretty, that it was with real regret that 
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I returned to a carriage and civilized life 
with nothing more than the faded garlands 
of flowers as tangible evidence of a day 
spent upon the waters of the ‘‘ Venice of 
the Aztecs.” 





MIDWINTER 


FOX HUNTS. 


BY WILLIAM WILLARD HOWARD. 


Ir the winter meets of the Hampton 
Club may be considered as an indication 
of the progress of fox hunting on Long 
Island, there can be no question of the 
permanence of this healthful outdoor sport 
in America. The meets of the past season 
have done much to demonstrate that fox 
hunting in the vicinity of New York, and 
particularly with the Hampton Club, on 
the breezy upland of eastern Long Island, 
is not the afternoon’s idle promenade that 
ill informed persons believe it to be, but 
a whole souled, ardent sport, full of 
health, pleasure and commendable ex- 
hilaration. 

The hunts came about in the natural 
course of events, in accordance witha plan 
formulated in the fall of 1886, when it was 
decided informally that three days in 
February should he set apart for a general 
midwinter meet. It was understood that 
these hunts were to be less official in char- 
acter than the annual affair late in the sum- 
mer, but were yet to rank above any other 
hunts that the members of the club might 
see fit to undertake. During the last week 
of January, 1887, Mr. George W. Whitaker, 
master of the hounds, sent out cards an- 
nouncing that the first hunt would be 
started, weather permitting, from Canoe 
Place Inn, at 9.30 A. M., on February 9th; 
the second from Toud Pond, on February 
16th, and the third from Sag Harbor, on 
February 24th. 

The country selected for these meets, 
to say nothing of the club’s extensive 
territory at Southampton, is particularly 
well adapted to winter riding. It is for 
the most part a ragged sort of turf, close 
grown and strong, and comparatively 
dry even in rainy weather. Underneath 
the turf is a sandy loam, plentifully 
strewn with gravel, which quickly absorbs 
the rainfall and yet does not become dusty 
or disagreeable during the summer. The 
rolling, uneven surface of the ground 
gives a pleasant dash of excitement and 


sometimes a touch of danger to hard riding. 
It would be difficult to select a prettier 
spot for a general meet than the bald crest 
of the Shinnecock Hills, whereon the 
broad blue banner of the Hampton Club 
has waved athwart the sky for the past five 
years. In the shadow of the flag lie 
hills, brown and yellow and gray, like 
the parched uplands of New Mexico, now 
bright in the radiance of the sun, now 
sober hued with the forms of passing 
clouds. _ Away off to the north, down a 
long slope of stout turf and half grown 
shrubs, sleeps the Peconic Bay against a 
distant range of red cliffs and heights, 
grown purple in the hazy air. To the 
east the view ends above the club-house 
ina forest of oak and pine; to the west 
the undulating turf stretches out in giant 
surges to meet the sky. In the south is 
the sea. Here is the charm of the Hamp- 
ton Club, this lonely, far reaching, mys- 
terious sea ; full of lights and shadows, 
misty with rifts of vapor and vagrant 
tinges of smoke, troubled with wayward 
squalls, and flecked with faint white blurs 
that may be clouds or birds, or ships that 
float across the dim horizon. It is the sea 
that keeps the hunters on the hills long 
after the conventional season is over, and 
fills them with that love ofthe sport which 
endures even through the snows of 
February and the chill winds of March. 
When to these natural advantages of 
location is added the double charm of a 
merry company of ladies and gentlemen 
who ride to hounds simply for the pleas- 
ure and health of the sport, it is not at all 
strange that the Shinnecock Hills and the 
country roundabout should know the fox 
hunters nearly every monthin the year. 
The circumstances of the Hampton 
Club’s existence necessarily give its meets 
a more strictly English tone than those of 
any other clubin this country. Some of 
the members of the club who have country 
places near Southampton, live there with 
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their families the greater part of the year, 
and others occupy cottages in the villages 
during the summer season. Thus there 
is always a sufficiently large group of 
permanent residents to give the hunts a 
local character, similar to the gathering of 
friends at the meets in the old country. 
Village people not members of the club 
are welcome to provide themselves with 
horses and join in the hunts, under the 
one recognized condition, that for the 
time being they shall place themselves 
within the direction of the M. F. H. In 
this the Hampton Club stands alone among 
the American fox clubs. A more general 
observance of so excellent a custom would 
no doubt result in an increase in the num- 
ber of clubs in this country. 

The first of the February meets for 
which cards had been issued, was started 
from Canoe Place Inn, between ten and 
eleven o’clock, on the morning of Feb- 
ruary gth. The twenty couples of the 
Hampton pack were turned out on a 
small hillock a short distance back from 
the railway. After a few minutes’ delay 
they led the way across country in an 
easterly direction. A gay cavalcade of 
ladies and gentlemen, well protected 
against the merry north-east wind, fol- 
lowed at an easy canter. 

A half mile of crisp turf was traversed 
in silence, and then out upon the frosty 
air rang a short, sharp yelp. Instantly 
there arose a confused chorus of yelps. 
The hounds closed together, pawed 
the earth frantically for a moment, and 
then disappeared over the crest of 
a hill as though blown away by the 
wind. 

‘A fox !” shouted the grizzled old mas- 
ter of the hounds, leaning forward in his 
saddle and giving rein to his thoroughbred. 

‘‘Hurrah! A fox! A fox!” rose in 
answering shouts. 

With the drawing of a breath the gay, 
careless party changed into a wild whirl- 
wind of charging horses, each one gone 
mad with excitement, and straining des- 
perately to get to the front, where the 
master of the hounds was bolting down 
a gentle slope like a meteor in red and 
white. In that fierce rush the ladies were 
well in the van. They asked no favors 
and they gave none, content that their 
places in the race should be determined 
by their own skill and the mettle of their 
horses. 

From the summit of the first hill the fox 
was seen making swiftly across a long 
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stretch of level ground, with the white and 
brown spotted hounds stringing out be- 
hind him ina perfect tempest of furious 
haste. Catching a new exhilaration from 
the scene, the horses bounded forward in 
great lunges, rolling and uneven from the 
nature of the turf, but as safe and sure as 
the leap of a chamois. This time the 
master’s thoroughbred was hard pressed, 
but he held his place. 

With wonderful dash and go the race 
was kept up for nearly two miles, when 
the plucky little fox was run to earth. 
That was a chase worth the while, the 
master said, between gasps, as he passed 
a handkerchief across his forehead. The 
fox was welcome to his brush after sucha 
struggle, for he might give them another 
chance at him laterin the season. The pant- 
ing hounds, the steaming horses, and the 
rosy and speechless riders looked as though 
they concurred in the master’s opinion. 

While the blood was yet hot with the 
rapid exercise in the keen air, the party 
jogged home to a roaring wood fire in the 
club-house parlor, and a well spread table 
in the cheery dining-room. What with 
the influence of the dinner, and the pleas- 
ing occurrences of the day, the store-houses 
of many past experiences flew open, let- 
ting out a troop of rollicking tales of years 
long since grown purple and hazy with the 
flight of time. Somehow it seems, as the 
night wind rises, and the old stories dance 
like goblins in the open wood fire, that 
those vanished years were better than 
the present; better, perhaps, like many 
other things, because they can nevermore 
come back. 

With the exception of a change of scene 
the hunts at Toud Pond on February 16th, 
and at Sag Harbor, on February 24th, 
were very nearly repetitions of the stirring 
gallop eastward from Canoe Place. At 
Sag Harbor there was a generous sprink- 
ling of what an artist would call “ local 
color,” in the hunt. Some of the old resi- 
dents joined in the chase, with the 
most charming of results. Local color 
of a desirable character is a substantial 
acquisition to any club, for the organiza- 
tion that carries with it a good share of 
local interest can never become stagnant 
through lack of wholesome sport. The 
Hampton Club will do well to follow 
faithfully the plan that it has mapped out, 
as the time is not remote when nearly 
every village in the vicinity of New York 
will have its riding club, and every county 
its pack of hounds. 








AROUND THE WORLD ON A BICYCLE.! 


BY THOMAS STEVENS. 
[Our Special Correspondent.] 


ACROSS THE ‘‘ DESERT OF DESPAIR.” 
xXXKV. 


For some hours we are traversing a 
singularly wild-looking country; it seems 
as though the odds and ends of all crea- 
tion were tossed indiscriminately to- 
gether. Rocky cliffs, sloping hills, river 
beds, dry save from last night’s thunder 
storm, bits of sandy desert, strips of alka- 
line flat or hard gravel, have been gath- 
ered up from various parts of the earth 
and tossed carelessly in a heap here. It 
is an odd corner in which the chips, the 
sweepings and trimmings, gathered up 
after the terrestrial globe was finished, 
were apparently brought and dumped. 
There is even a little bit of pasture 
and at one point a little area of arable 
land. Here are found four half-naked 
representatives of this strange, wild bor- 
der land, living beneath one rude goat- 
hair tent, watching over a few grazing 
goats and several acres of growing grain. 

We arrive at this remarkable little com- 
munity shortly after noon, and halt a 
_ couple of hours to rest and feed the 
horses, and to kill and cook the unhappy 
kid slung across the mudbake’s saddle. 
The poor little creature doesn’t require 
very much killing; all the way from 
where it was given into his tender charge 
its infantile bleatings have seemed to 
grate harshly on the mudbake’s unsym- 
pathetic ear, and he has handled it any- 
thing but tenderly. 

The four men found here are Persian 
Eliantes, a numerous tribe, that seem to 
form a sort of connecting link between 
the genuine nomads and the tillers of the 
soil. They are frequently found combin- 
ing the occupations of both and might 
aptly be classed as semi-nomads. _Pitch- 
ing their tents beside some outlying, iso- 
lated piece of cultivable ground in the 
spring, they sow it with wheat or barley, 
and three months later they reap a sup- 
ply of grain to carry away with them 
when they remove their flocks to winter 
pasturage. 

An iron kettle is borrowed to stew the 
kid in, and when cooked a portion is 
stowed away to carry with us. The 


1 The first article of this series appeared in Outine for April, 1885. 


Eliante quartette contribute bowls of 
mast and doke, and off this and the re- 
mainder of the stewed kid we all make a 
hearty meal. 

More than once of late have I been im- 
pressed by the striking, even startling 
resemblance of some person among the 
people of Southern Khorassan, to the fa- 
miliar face of some acquaintance at home. 
And, strange it is, but true, that one of 
these four Eliantes blossoms forth upon 
my astonished vision as the veritable 
double of one of America’s most promi- 
nent knights of the pen and wheel. The 
gentleman himself, an enthusiastic tour- 
ist, and to use his own expression, fond of 
‘‘walking large,” has taken considerable 
interest in my tour of the world. Can it 
be—I think, upon first confronting this 
extraordinary reproduction—can it be, 
that Karl Kron’s enthusiasm has caused 
him to start from the Pacific coast of 
China on his wheel to try and beat my 
time in circumcycling the globe? And 
after getting as far around as this strange 
terrestrial chip-pile, has he been so un- 
fortunately susceptible as to fall in love 
with some slender-limbed daughter of 
the desert?—has he been captivated by 
a pair of big, ophthalmia-proof, black eyes, 
a coy sidewise glance, or a graceful, 
jaunty style of shouldering a half-tanned 
goat-skin of doke ? 

The very first question the nomad asks 
of the Khan, however, removes all sus- 
picions of his being the author and pub- 
lisher of X M M—he asks if I am a Fer- 
enghi and whither I am going; Kron 
would have asked me for tabulated sta- 
tistics of my tour through Persia. 

A couple of hours’ rest in the Eliante 
camp, and we bid adieu to this queer lit- 
tle oasis of human life within the bar- 
barous boundary line of the Dasht-i-na- 
oomid, and proceed on our way. One of 
the Eliantes accompanies us some little 
distance to guide us through a belt of 
badly broken country immediately sur- 
rounding theircamp. The country con- 
tinues to be a regular jumble of odds and 
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ends of physical geography all the after- 
noon, and several times the horses of the 
sowars, without preliminary warning, 
break through the thin upper crust of 
some treacherous boggy spot and sink 
suddenly to their bellies. During the 
afternoon the mirza is pitched headlong 
over his horse’s head once, and the Khan 
and the mudbake twice. In one tumble 
the Khan’s loosely sheathed sword slips 
from its scabbard, and he well nigh 
falls a victim to the accident @ & King 
Saul. 

While traversing this treacherous belt 
of territory I make the sowars lead the 
way and perform the office of pathfinder 
for myself and wheel. Whenever one of 
them gets stuck in boggy ground, and 
his horse flounders wildly about, to the 
imminent risk of unseating its rider, his 
two hopeful comrades bubble over with 
merriment at his expense; his own sin- 
cere exclamations of ‘‘Allah!” being 
answered by unsympathetic jeers and 
sarcastic remarks. 

A few minutes later, perchance one of 
the hilarious twain finds himself unex- 
pectedly in the same predicament; it 
then becomes his turn to look scared 
and importune Allah for protection, and 
also his turn to be the target for the wild 
hilarity of the others. 

And so this lively and eventful after- 
noon passes away, and about five o’clock 
we round the base of a conglomerate hill 
that has been shutting out the prospect 
ahead, cross a small spring freshet, and 
emerge upon an extensive gravelly plain 
stretching away eastward to the horizon. 
It is the central plain of the Dasht-i-na- 
oomid, the heart of the desert, of which 
the wild, heterogeneous territory tra- 
versed since morning forms the setting. 
So far as the utility of the bicycle and the 
horses is concerned, the change is decid- 
edly for the better, even more so for 
the former than for the latter. The grav- 
elly plain presents very good wheeling 
surface, and I forge ahead of my escort, 
following a trail so faint that it is barely 
distinguishable from the general surface. 

Shortly after leaving the mountainous 
country the three sowars whip their 
horses into a smart canter to overtake the 
bicycle. As they come clattering up, the 
Khan shouts loudly for me to stop, and 
the mirza and mudbake supplement 
his vocal exertions by gesticulating to 
the same purpose. Dismounting and 
allowing them to approach, in reply to 
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my query of, ‘‘ Chi mi khoi °” the Khan’s 
knavish countenance becomes overspread 
with a ridiculously thin and transparent 
assumption of seriousness and import- 
ance, and pointing to an imaginary 
boundary line at his horse’s feet he 
Says: 

‘‘ Bur-raa-ther (brother), Afghanistan.” 

‘‘Khyle koob, Afghanistan imja—koob, 
koob, sowart.” (Very good, I understand, 
we are entering Afghanistan ; all right, 
ride on.) 

‘*Sowari neis,” replies the Khan; and 
he tries hard to impress upon me that our 
crossing the Afghan frontier is a mo- 
mentous occasion, and not to be lightly 
regarded, Several times during the day 
has my delectable escort endeavored to 
fathom the extent of my courage by im- 
pressing upon me the danger to be ap- 
prehended in Afghanistan by a Ferenghi. 
Not less than half a dozen times have they 
indulged in the grim pantomime of cut- 
ting their own throats, and telling me that 
this is the tragic fate that would await me 
in Afghanistan without their valuable 
protection. And now as we stand on 
the boundary line their bronzed and bared 
throats are again subjected to this highly 
expressive treatment; and transfixing me 
with a penetrating stare, as though eager 
to read in my face some responsive sign 
of fear or apprehension, the Khan repeats, 
with emphasis : 

**Burr-ather, Afghanistan.” 

Seeing me still inclined to make light 
of the matter he turns to his comrades for 
confirmation. 

“Oh, burr-ather, Afghanistan,” assents 
the mirza; and the mudbake chimes in 
with the same words. 

‘*Well, yes, I understand ; Afghanistan 
—what of it?” I inquire, amused at this 
theatrical dispay of their childish kna- 
very. 

For answer they start to loading up 
their guns and pistols, which up to now 
they have neglected to do; and they exam- 
ine, with a ludicrous show of importance, 
the edges of their swords and the points 
of their daggers, staring the while at me 
to see what kind of an impression all this 
is making. Their scrutiny of my coun- 
tenance brings them small satisfaction, 
methinks, for so ludicrous seems the 
scene, and so transparent the motives of 
this warlike movement, that no room is 
there for aught but a genuine expression 
of amusement. 

Having loaded up their imposing array 
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of firearms, the Khan gives the word to 
advance, with as much show of solem- 
nity as though leading a forlorn hope on 
some desperate undertaking, and he im- 
presses upon me the importance of keep- 
ing as close to them as possible, instead 
of riding ahead. All around us is the 
uninhabited plain; nota living thing or 
sign of human being anywhere; but 
when I point this out, and picking up a 
stone, ask the Khan if it is these that are 
dangerous, he replies, as before : 

‘*Burr-ather, Afghanistan,” and signifi- 
cantly taps his weapons. 

As we advance the level plain becomes 
covered with a growth of wild thyme and 
camelthorn, the former permeating the 
desert air with its agreeable perfume. 
The evening air is soft and balmy, as we 
halt in the dusk of the evening to camp 
alongside the trail; each sowar has a 
large leathern water-bottle swinging from 
his stirrup-strap, filled at the little freshet 
above mentioned, and for food we have 
bread and the remains of the cold kid. 
The horses are fastened to stout shrubs 
and a fire is kindled with dried cam- 
elthorn collected by the mudbake. 
Not a sound breaks the stillness of the 
evening aS we squat around the fire and 
eat our frugal supper; all about us is 
the oppressive silence and solitude of the 
desert. Away off in the dim distance to 
the north-east can be seen a single speck 
of light—the camp-fire of some wandering 
Afghan tribe. 

‘‘What is the fire yonder?” I ask of the 
Khan. 

The Khan looks at it, says something 
to his comrades, and then looks at me 
and draws his finger yet again across his 
throat; the mirza and the mudbake follow 
suit. 

The ridiculous frequency of this tragic 
demonstration causes me to laugh out- 
right, in spite of an effort to control my 
risibilities. The Khan replies to this by 
explaining, ‘‘Afghani Noorzais—dasht- 
adam,” and then goes on to explain that 
the Noorzais are very bad Afghans, who 
would like nothing better than to murder 
a Ferenghi. 

From the beginning of our acquaint- 
ance I have allowed my escort to think 
my understanding of the conversation 
going on among themselves was extremely 
limited. By this means have they been 
thrown somewhat off their guard, and 
frequently committed themselves within 
my hearing. Itis their laudable purpose, 
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I have discovered, to steal money from 
me if an opportunity presents, without the 
chance of being detected. Besides being 
inquisitive about the probable amount 
in my possession, there has evolved 
from their collective brains, during the 
day, a deep laid scheme to find out some- 
thing about the amount of backsheesh 
they may expect me to bestow upon them 
at the end of our journey. This deep 
laid scheme is for the Khan to pretend 
that he is sending the mirza and the mud- 
bake back to Beerjand from this point, 
and for these two hopeful accomplices to 
present themselves before me as about 
ready to depart, and so demand _ back- 
sheesh. This little farce is duly played 
shortly after our arrival; it is a genuine 
piece of light comedy, acted on the 
strangely realistic stage of the lonely 
desert, to which the full round moon 
just rising above the eastern horizon lends 
its ghastly radiance. 

These advances are met on my part by 
broad intimations that if they continue to 
act as ridiculously during the remainder 
of the journey as they have to-day, they 
will surely get well bastinadoed, instead 
of backsheeshed, when we reach Khala- 
kua. The actors retire from the stage 
with visible discomfiture and squat them- 
selves around the fire. Long after I have 
stretched my somewhat weary frame 
upon a narrow strip of saddle-blanket for 
the night, my three protectors squat 
around the smouldering embers of the 
camelthorn fire, discussing the all-absorb- 
ing topic of my money. Little do they 
suspect, that concealed in a_ leathern 
money-belt beneath my clothes are 100 
Russian gold Imperials, the money ob- 
tained in ‘Teheran for the journey through 
Turkestan and Siberia to the Pacific. 
Though sleeping with the traditional one 
eye open and my Smith & Wesson where 
it can be readily used, there is little appre- 
hension of being robbed, owing to their 
obligation to take back the receipt for 
my safe delivery to Heshmet-i-Molk. 

It is the weather-changeful period of 
the full moon, and about midnight a clap 
of thunder rolls over the desert, and a 
smart shower descends from a small dark 
cloud, that sails slowly across the sky, 
obscuring for a brief period the moisty 
looking countenance of the moon, and 
then disappears. A couple of hours later 
a rush of wind is heard careering across 
the desert toward us, accompanied by a 
wildly scudding cloud. The cloud pep- 
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pers us with hailstones in the most lively 
manner, and, the wind strikes us almost 
with the force of atornado, knocking over 
the bicycle, which I have leaned against 
a clump of shrubs at my head, and favor- 
ing us with a blinding fusillade of sand 
and gravel. 

It rains and hails enough to make us 
wet and uncomfortable, and the mud- 
bake gets up and kindles another fire. 
In a short time the squally midnight 
weather has given place to a dead calm ; 
the clouds have dispersed; the moon 
shines all the brighter from having had 
its face washed ; the stars twinkle them- 
selves out one by one as the gray dawn 
gradually makes itself manifest. Itisa 
most lovely morning ; the bruising hail- 
stones and the moistening rain have 
proved themselves stimulants in the labo- 
ratory of the wild thyme shrubs, setting 
free and disseminating a new supply of 
aroma; and while until now the voice of 
animal nature has been conspicuous by 
its absence, the morning vespers of 
song birds seem almost to be issuing, 
like flowers, from the yround. 

There is an indescribable charm about 
this morning’s experience on the desert ; 
dawn appears, the moon hangs low- 
suspended in the heavens, the birds carol 
merrily, and every inspiration one takes 
is a tonic to stimulate the system. Half 
an hour later the sun has risen, the song 
birds have, one and all, lapsed into si- 
lence, the desert is itself again, stern, 
silent, uncompromising, and apparently 
destitute of life. 

Total depravity, it appears, has not yet 
claimed my worthy escort for its own en- 
tirely, for while saddling up their horses 
during this brief display of nature’s kind- 
lier mood, they call my attention to the 
singing of the birds and the grateful per- 
fumery in the air. The germ of good- 
ness still lingers within their semi-civil- 
ized conception of things about them ; 
they are the children of nature, and are 
profoundly impressed by their mother’s 
varying moods. Their prostrations to- 
ward Mecca and their matutinal prayers 
to Allah seem to gain something of sin- 
cerity from the accompanying worship of 
the birds and the sympathetic essence of 
the awakening day. Eastward from our 


camping ground the trail is oftentimes 
indistinguishable ; but a few loose stones 
have been tossed together at intervals of 
several hundred yards, 
farers across the desert. 


to guide way- 
A surface of 
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mingled sand and gravel characterizes 
the way; sometimes it is unrideably 
heavy, and sometimes the wheeling is 
excellent for a mile or two at a stretch, 
enabling me to leave the ambling_yahoos 
of the sowars far behind. Beautiful 
mirages sometimes appear in the dis- 
tance, lakes of water, waving groves of 
palms, and lovely castles; and often, 
when far enough ahead, I can look back, 
and see the grotesque figures of the Khan, 
the mirza and the mudbake apparently 
riding through the air. 

Perhaps twenty miles are covered when 
we arrive at a pile of dead brush that has 
been erected for a landmark, and finda 
dilapitated well containing water. The 
water is forty feet below the surface, and 
contains a miscellaneous assortment of 
dead lizards, the carcasses of various 
small mammalia, and sundry other unfor- 
tunate representatives of animated nature 
that have fallen in. Beyond this well the 
country assumes the character of a broad 
sink or mud-basin, the shiny surface of its 
mud glistening in the sun like a sheet of 
muddy water. Sloughs innumerable 
meander through it, fringed with rank 
rushes and shrubs. A far heavier down- 
pour than we were favored with on the 
plain has drenched a region of stony 
hills adjacent, and the drainage there- 
from has, for the time being, filled and 
overflowed the winding sloughs. 

A dozen or more of these are success- 
fully forded, though not without some 
difficulty ; but we finally arrive at the 
parent slough, of which the others are 
but tributaries. 

This proves too deep for the sowars’ 
horses to ford, and after surveying the 
yellow flood some minutés and searching 
up and down, the Khan declares ruefully 
that we shall have to return to Beerjand. 
Remonstrating with him upon his lack of 
enterprise in turning from so trifling a 
difficulty, the Khan finally orders the 
mudbake to strip off his purple and fine 
linen and try the depth. The mudbake 
proceeds to obey his superior, with many 
apprehensive glances at the muddy 
freshet, and wades gingerly in, mutter- 
ing prayers to Allah the while. Deeper 
and deeper the yellow waters creep up 
his shivering form, and when nearly up 
to his neck, a sudden deepening causes 
him to bob unexpectedly down almost 
over his head. MHurriedly retreating, 
spluttering and whining, he scrambles 
hastily ashore, where his two companions, 
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lolling lazily on their horses, watching 
his attempt, are convulsed with merri- 
ment over his little misadventure and 
his fright. 

The shivering mudbake, clad chiefly in 
goose-pimples, now eagerly supplements 
the Khan’s proposition for us all to return 
to Beerjand, and the mirza with equal 
eagerness murmurs his approval of the 
same course of action. Making light of 
their craven determination, I prepare to 
cross the freshet without their assistance, 
and announce my intention of proceed- 
ing alone. The stream, though deep, is 
not over thirty yards wide, and a very 
few minutes suffices for me to swim 
across with my clothes, my packages and 
the saddle of the bicycle; the small, 
strong rope I have carried from Constanti- 
nople is then attached to the bicycle, and, 
swimming across with the end, the wheel 
is pulled safely through the water. 
Neither of the sowars can swim, and 
they regard the prospect of being left 
behind with no little consternation. Their 
guileful souls seem to turn naturally to 
Allah in their perplexity; and they all 
prostrate themselves toward Mecca, and 
pray with the apparent earnestness of 
deep sincerity. Having duly strengthened 
and fortified themselves with these devo- 
tional exercises, they bravely prepare to 
resign themselves to Kismetand follow my 
instructions about crossing the stream. 

The Khan’s iron-gray being the best 
horse of the three, andthe Khan himself 
of a more sanguine and hopeful disposi- 
tion, I make him tie all his clothes and 
damageable things into a bundle, and 
fasten them on his saddle; the ropeis then 
tied to the bridle and the horse pulled 
across, his gallantrider clinging to his tail, 
according to my orders, and praying 
aloud to Allah on his own account. The 
gray swims the unfordable middle portion 
nobly, and the Khan comes through with 
no worse damage than a mouthful or two 
of muddy water. ° As the dripping charger 
scrambles up the bank, the Khan allows 
himself to be hauled up high and dry by 
its tail; he then looks back at his com- 
rades and favors them with a brief but 
highly exaggerated account of his sensa- 
tions. 

The mirza and the mudbake deliver 
themselves of particularly deep-chested 
acclamations of ‘‘Allah, Allah!” at the 
prospect of undergoing similar sensations 
to those described by the Khan, where- 
upon that unsympathetic individual vents 
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his hilarity in a gleeful, heartless peal of 
laughter, and tells them, with a diabolical 
chuckle of delight, that they will most 
likely fare ten times worse than himself 
on account of the inferiority of their 
horses compared with the gray. Much 
threatening, bantering and persuasion is 
necessary to induce them to follow the 
leadership of the Khan; but, trusting to 
Kismet, they finally venture, and both 
come through without noteworthy mis- 
adventure. The Khan’s wild hilarity and 
ribaldish jeers at the expense of his two 
subordinates, as he stands on the solid 
foundation of a feat happily already ac- 
complished, and surveys their trepidation, 
and hears their prayers as they are pulled 
like human dingies through the water, is 
in such ludicrous contrast to his own 
prayerful utterances under the same cir- 
cumstances a minute before, that my own 
risibilities are not to be wholly con- 
trolled. 

This little episode makes a profound im- 
pression upon the minds of my escort; 
they now regard me as a very dare-devil 
and determined individual, a person en- 
tirely without fear, and their deference 
during the remainder of the afternoon is 
in marked contrast to their previous 
attempts to work upon my presumed 
apprehensions of the dangers of Afghan- 
istan. 

Following the guidance ofa few rude 
landmarks of piled brush, we discover, a 
few miles off to the left, and on the east- 
ern environ of the slough-veined basin, a 
considerable body of tents and a herd of 
grazing camels, The sowars pronounce 
them to be acertain camp of Eimucks that 
they have been expecting to find some- 
where in this vicinity, and with whose 
chief the Khan says he is acquainted. 
Wending our way thither we find a large 
camp of about fifty tents occupying a level 
stretch of clean gravelly ground, slightly 
elevated above the-mud flats. The tents 
are of brownish black goat-hair, similar 
in material to the tents of Koords and 
Eliantes ; in size and structure they are 
larger and finer than those of the Eliantes, 
but inferior to the splendid tent pal- 
aces of Koordistan. A couple of hundred 
yards from the tents is a small spring of 
water, enclosed within a rude wall of 
loosely piled stone ; the water is allowed 
to trickle through this wall and accumu- 
late ina basin outside. Here, as we ride 
up, are several women filling goat-skin 
vessels to carry to the tents. 
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AN EVENING MEAL IN THE DESERT. 


The tent of the chief stands out con- 
spicuously from the others, andthe Khan, 
desirous of giving his ‘‘burr-ather,” as he 
now terms the Eimuck chieftain, a sur- 
prise, suggests that I ride ahead of the 
horsemen and dismount before his tent. 
This capital little arrangement is somewhat 
interfered with by the fact that a goodly 
proportion of the whole male population 
present have already become cognizant of 
our presence, and are standing in white- 
robed groups about their tents trying with 
hand-shaded eyes to penetrate the secret 
of my strange appearance. Nevertheless 
I ride ahead and alight at the entrance to 
the chief’s tent. The chief is a middle- 
aged man of medium height and inclined 
to obesity. He and all the men are 
arrayed in garments of coarse white cot- 
ton stuff throughout, loose pantaloons, 
bound at the ankles, and an over-garment 
of a pattern very much like a night-shirt; 
on their heads are the regulation Afghan 
turbans, with long, dangling ends, and 
their feet are encased in rude moccasins 
with upturned toes. As I dismount, and 
the chief fully realizes that I am a 
Ferenghi, his face turns red with em- 
barrassment. Instead ofthe smiles or the 
grave kindliness of a Koordish sheikh, or 
the simple, child-like greeting of an Eliante, 
the Eimuck chief motions me into his tent 
in a brusque, offish manner, his counten- 
ance all aglow with the redness of what 
almost looks likea guilty conscience. 
With the quick intuition and rapid pene- 


tration that comes of long and changeful 
association with strange peoples, the 
changing countenance of the Afghan 
chief impresses me at once as the fiery 
signal of inbred Mussulman fanaticism, 
lighting up spontaneously at the unex- 
pected and unannounced arrival of a lone 
Ferenghi in his presence. It savors some- 
what of bearding a dangerous lion in his 
own den. Hecertainly betrays deep em- 
barrassment at my appearance ; which, 
however, may partly result from not yet 
knowing the character of my companions, 
or the wherefore of this strange visitation. 
When my escort rides up his whole 
demeanor instantly undergoes a change; 
the cloud of embarrassment lifts from his 
face, he and the Khan recognize and greet 
each other cordially as ‘‘burr-ather,” and 
kiss each other’s hands ; some of his men 
standing by exchange similar brotherly 
greetings with the mirza and the mud- 
bake. 

After duly refreshing and invigorating 
ourselves with sundry bowls of doke, the 
inevitable tomasha is given, and the chief 
asks the Khan to get me to ride up before 
one row of tents and down the other for 
the edification of the women and children, 
curious groups of whom are gathered at 
every door. The ground between the 
two long, even rows of tents resembles a 
macadam boulevard for width and 
smoothness, and I give the wild Eimuck 
tribes-people a ten minutes exhibition of 
circling, speeding and riding with hands 
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off handles, A strange and novel experi- 
ence surely, this latest triumph of high 
Western civilization, invading the isolated 
nomad camp on the Dasht-i-na-oomid and 
disporting for the amusement of the 
women and children. Some of the women 
are attired in quite fanciful colors; Turkish 
pantaloons of bright blue and jackets of 
equally bright red renders them highly 
picturesque, and they wear a profusion of 
bead necklaces and the multifare gew- 
gaws of semi-civilization. The younger 
girls wear nose rings of silver in the left 
nostril, with a cluster of tiny bends or 
stones decorating the side of the nose. 
The wrists of most of the men are adorned 
with bracelets of plain copper wire about 
the size of ordinary telegraph wire; they 
average large and well proportioned, and 
seem intellectually superior to the Eliantes. 

A very striking peculiarity of the people 
in this particular camp is a sort of lisping, 
hissing accent to their speech. When first 
addressed by the chief, I fancied it simply 
an individual case of lisping ; but every 
person in the camp does likewise. “An- 
other peculiarity of expression, that, 
while not peculiar to this particular camp, 
is made striking by reason of its novelty 
to me at this time, is the use of the ex- 
pression ‘‘O” as a term of assent, in lieu 
of the Persian ‘‘balli!” The sowars, 
from their proximity to the frontier, have 
sometimes used this expression, but here, 
in the Eimuck camp, I come suddenly 
upon a people who use it to the total ex- 
clusion of the Persian word. The change 
from the ‘‘balli sahib” of the Tabbas 
villagers to the ‘‘O, O, O” of the Afghan 
nomads is novel and entertaining in the 
extreme, and I sit and listen with no small 
interest to the edifying conversation of 
the Khan, the mirza and the mudbake on 
the one side, and the Eimuck chieftain and 
prominent members of the tribe on the 
other. 

Standing behind the chief, who sits 
cross-legged on a Persian nummud, is a 
handsome, intelligent looking man, who 
seems to be the most pleasant faced and 
entertaining conversationalist of the 
nomads. The Khan grows particularly 
talkative and communicative as the even- 
ing hours flow on, and while addressing 
his remarks and queries directly to the 
chief, he gazes about him to observe the 
effects of his words on the general assem- 
bly gathered inside and crowded about the 
tent entrance. The pleasant faced man 
does far more talking in reply than does 
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the chief himself. In reply to the Khan’s 
innumerable queries he replies, in the 
peculiar, hissing shibboleth of the camp, 
““O, O, O—O bus-s-s-orah, b-s-s-s-orah.” 
Sometimes the Khan delivers himself of 
quite a lengthy disquisition, and as his re- 
marks are followed by the assembled 
nomads with the eager interest of people 
who seldom hear anything but the music 
of their own voices, the interesting in- 
dividual above referred to sprinkles his 
assenting ‘‘O, O, O” thickly along the 
line of the Khan’s presumably edifying 
narrative ; now and then the chief himself 
chimes in with a quiet ‘‘ b-s-s-s-orah.” 
Here also, in this camp of surprises and 
innovations, do I first hear the word 
“India” used in lieu of ‘‘ Hindostan” 
among Asiatics. 

The fatigue of the day’s journey, and the 
imperfect rest of the two preceding nights, 
causes me to be overcome with drowsi- 
ness early in the evening, and I stretch 
out alongside the bicycle and fall into a 
deep sleep. An hour or two later 1 am 
awakened for the evening meal. Flat, 
pancake-like sheets of unleavened bread, 
somewhat inferior to the bread of Persia, 
and partaking somewhat of the character 
of the chapathes of India, boiled goat and 
the broth preserved from the same, to- 
gether with the regulation mas¢ and doke, 
constitute the Eimuck supper. A liberal 
bow] of the broth, an abundance of meat, 
bread mast and doke are placed before me 
on a separate wooden tray, while my es- 
cort, the chief and several of his men 
gather around a communal spread of the 
same variety of edibles. A crowd of 
curious people occupy the remainder of 
the space inside, andstand atthe door. As 
I rise and prepare to eat, all eyes are 
turned upon me as though anticipating 
some surprising exhibition of the strange 
manners of a Ferenghi at his meals. 

Surveying the broth I motion the Khan 
to try and obtain’a spoon. The chief 
looks inquiringly at the Khan, and the 
Khan, with the gladsome expression of a 
person conscious of having on hand a 
rare piece of information for his friends, 
explains that a Ferenghi eats soup with a 
spoon. The chief and his men smile in- 
credibly, but the Khan emphasizes his 
position by appealing to the mirza and the 
mudbake for confirmation. ‘‘Eat soup 
with a spoon?” queries the chief in Per- 
sian ; and he casts abouthim a look of un- 
utterable astonishment. 

Recovering somewhat from his incre- 
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dulity, however, he orders an attendant to 
fetch one, which shortly results in the 
triumphant production of a rude wooden 
ladle. These uncivilized children of the 
desert watch me driak broth from the ladle 
with most intense curiosity. In their 
own case, an attendant tears several of 
the sheets of bread into pieces and puts 
in the broth; each person then helps him- 
self to the broth-soaked bread with his 
fingers. What broth remains at the bot- 
tom of the bowl is drank by them from 
the vessel itself in turns. 

After consuming several generous chunks 
of ‘‘gusht” bread and mas¢and broth, and 
supplementing this with a bowl of doke, 
I stretch myself out again and at once 
become wrapt in sound, refreshing slum- 
bers that last till morning. 

It is a glorious morning, as, after 
breakfasting off the cold remains of the 
meat left over from the evening meal, 
we bid farewell to the hospitable Eimuck 
camp and resume our journey. As we 
leave, I offer to shake hands with the 
chief to see if he understands our mode 
of greeting; he seizes my hand between 
his two palms and kisses it. 

For the first few miles the country is 
gravelly and undulating, after which it 
changes to a sort of basin, partially 
covered by dense patches of tall, rank 
weeds. On either side are rocky hills, 
almost rising to the dignity of mountains, 
the rain and melting snow evidently con- 





vert this basin into a swamp at certain 
periods; but it is now dry. A mile or 
so off to the right we catch a glimpse 
of some wild animal chasing a small 
herd of antelope. From its size and mo- 
tion, I judge it to be a leopard or cheetah; 
the sowars regard it, bounding along after 
the fleet-footed antelope, with lively inter- 
est; they call it a ‘‘ baad” (tiger) and say 
there are many in the reeds. It looks 
quite a likely spot for tigers, and it is not 
at all unlikely that it may have been one, 
for, whilst not plentiful hereabouts, Zigris 
Asiaticus occasionally makes his presence 
known in the patches of reed and jungle 
in southern Afghanistan and Seistan. 

All three of the sowars are frisky as 
kittens this morning, the result, it is sur- 
mised, of the generous hospitality of the 
Eimuck chief—gusht+i-goosefang galore 
and rich goat broth causes their animal 
spirits to run riot. Like overfed horses 
they ‘‘feel their oats” as they sniff the 
fresh and invigorating morning air, and 
they point toward the shadowy form of 
the racing daab a mile away and pretend 
to take aim at it with their guns. They 
sing and shout and swoop down on one 
another about the basin, flourishing their 
swords and aiming with their guns, and 
they whip their poor, long-suffering yahoos 
into wild, sweeping gallops as they swoop 
down on some imaginary enemy. This 
wild hilarity and mimic warfare of the 
desert is kept up until the ragged edge of 
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their exuberance is worn away, and their 
horses are well nigh fagged out; we 
then halt for an hour to allow the horses 
to recuperate by nibbling at a patch of 
reeds, 

About ten miles from the Eimuck camp, 
the country develops into a, wilderness 
of deep loose sand and bowlders, Across 
this sandy region stretches a range of 
dark volcanic hills ; the bases of the hills 
terminate in billows of whitish yellow 
sand; the higher waves of the sandy sea 
stretch well up the sides like giant ocean 
breakers driven by the gale up the side 
of the rocky cliffs. It is a tough piece of 
country even for the sowars’ horses, and 
dragging a bicycle through the mingled 
sand and bowlders is abominable in the 
extreme. The heat becomes oppressive 
as we penetrate deeper into the belt of 
sand hills, and after five miles of desper- 
ate tugging I become tired and distressed. 
The sowars lolling lazily in their saddles, 
well nigh sleeping, whilst I am struggling 
and perspiring, forms another chapter of 
experience entirely novel in the field of 
European travelin Asia. Usually it is the 
natives who have to sweat and toil and 
administer to the comfort of the traveler. 

Revolving these things over in my 
mind, and becoming really wearied, I 
suggest to the Khan that hechange places 
for a brief spell and give me a chance to 
rest. The idea of himself trundling the 
asp-i-ahen, appeals to the Khan as decid- 
edly novel, and he bites at the bait quite 
readily. Mounting his vacated saddle I 
join the mirza and the mudbake in watch- 
ing him struggle along through the sand 
with it for some two hundred yards. 
Along that brief course he topples over 
with it not less than half a dozen times. 
The novel spectacle of the Khan trund- 
ling the asp-t-ahen arouses his two com- 
rades from the warmth-inspired semi-tor- 
pidity of their condition, and whenever 
the Khan topples over, they favor him 
with jeers and laughter. At the end of 
two hundred yards the Khan declares him- 
self exhausted and orders the mudbake to 
dismount and try it; this, however, the 
mudbake bluntly refuses to do. After a 
little persuasion the mirza is induced to 
try the experiment of a trundle ; it is but 
an experiment, however, for being less 
active than the Khan, the first time he 
tumbles the bicycle over finds him sprawl- 
ing on top of it, and fearful lest he should 
snap some spokes, I takeit in hand again 
myself. 
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Another couple of miles and the eastern 
edge of the sandy area is reached, after 
which a compensational proportion of 
smooth gravel abounds. Shortly after 
noon another small camp of nomads is 
reached, some half dozen inferior tents, 
pitched on the shelterless edge of an ex- 
posed gravelly slope. The afternoon is 
oppressively hot, and the men are com- 
fortably snoozing 1m all sorts of outland- 
ish places among the scrubby camelthorn. 
Only the women and children are visible 
as weapproach the tents ; but youngsters 
are dispatched forthwith, and, lo! several 
tall white-robed figures seem to rise up 
literally out of the ground at different 
spots round about; they were burrowed 
away under the low, bushy shrubbery like 
rabbits. The women and children among 
these nomads always seem industriously 
engaged, the former with domestic duties 
about the tents, and the latter tending the 
flocks; but the men put in most of their 
unprofitable lives loafing, sleeping and 
gossiping. 

We are not invited into the tents, but 
bread and mas¢ is provided, and while we 
eat, four men hold the corners of an am- 
ple blue turban sheet over us to shelter us 
from the sun. Spread out on sheets and 
on the roofs of the tents are bushels of 
curds drying in the sun ; the curds are 
compressed into round balls the size of an 
apple, and when dried into hard balls are 
excellent things to put in the pocket and 
nibble along the road. Here we learn 
that the Harood is only one farsakh dis- 
tant, and a couple of stalwart young 
nomads accompany us to assist us across. 
At Beerjand the Harood was ‘‘deep as a 
house ;” at our last night’s camp we were 
told that it was fordable with camels; 
here we learn that though very swift, it is 
really fordable for men and horses. First 
we come to a branch less than waist deep. 
My nether garments are handed to the 
Khan; in the pocket of my pantaloons is 
a purse containing a few kerans. Whilst 
engaged in fording this branch the Khan 
ferrets out the purse and extracts some- 
thing from it, which he deftly slips into 
the folds of his kammerbund. All this I 
silently observe from the corner of my 
eyes, but say nothing. 

Emerging from the stream, the wily 
Khan points across the intervening three 
hundred yards or thereabouts to the main 
stream, and motions for me to go ahead. 
The discovery of the purse and the pur- 
loined kerans has aroused all the latent 
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WHEELING FOR THE EDIFICATION OF THE NOMADS. 


cupidity of his soul, and he wants me to 
ride ahead so that he can straggle along 
in the rear and investigate the contents of 
the purse at his leisure. Whilst winking 
at the amusing little act of petty larceny al- 
ready detected, I do not propose to give 
his kleptomaniac tendencies full swing, 
and soI meet his proposal to ‘‘ sowar” 
and go ahead by peremptorily ordering 
him to take the lead. 

Arriving at the bank of the Harood, I 
retire behind a clump of reeds, and fold 
my money-belt full of gold up in the mid- 
dle of my clothes, making a compact 
bundle, with my gossamer rubber 
wrapped around the outside. The river 
is about a hundred and fifty yards wideat 
the ford, with a sand bar about mid- 
stream, and is not above shoulder deep 
along the ridge that renders it fordable; 
the current, however, is frightfully strong. 
Like the Indians of the West, the Afghan 
nomads are accustomed from infancy to 
battling with the elements, and are com- 
paratively fearless in regard to rivers and 
deserts and storms, etc. 

Such, at least, is the impression created 
by the conduct of the two young men who 
have come to assist us across. The 
bicycle, my clothes and all the effects of 
the sowars are carried across on their 
heads, the rushing waters threatening to 


sweep them off their feet at every step; 
but nothing is allowed to get wet. When 
they are carrying across the last bundle, 
the Khan, solicitous for my safety, wants 
me to hang on to a short rope tied around 
the waist of the strongest of the nomads. 
Disdaining any such arrangement as this, 
however, I declare my intention of crosse 
ing without assistance, and wade in forth- 
with. Ere I have progressed thirty yards, 
the current fairly sweeps me off my feet 
and I haveto swim for it. Fancying that 
I am overcome and in a fair way of being 
drowned, the sowars set up a wild howl 
of apprehension, and shout excitedly to 
the nomads to rescue me from a watery 
grave. The Afghans are not so excited, 
however, over the outlook; they see that 
I am swimming all right, and they confine 
themselves to motioning the direction for 
me to take. Thecurrent carries me some 
little distance down stream, when I find 
footing on the lower extremity of the sand- 
bar, and on it, wade up stream again with 
some difficulty against swiftly rushing 
water four feet deep. 

The Khan thinks I have had the nar- 
trowest possible escape, and in tones of 
desperation he shouts out and begs me 
not to attempt to cross the other chan- 
nel without assistance. ‘‘The receipt!” 
he shouts, ‘‘the receipt! Allah preserve 
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us! the receipt; Heshmet-i-Molk.” The 
worthy Khan is afflicted with a keen 
consciousness of condign punishment 
awaiting him at Beerjand, should I hap- 
pen to come to grief while under his 
protection, and he, no doubt, suffers an 
agony of apprehension during the fifteen 
minutes I am battling with the rapid cur- 
rent of the Harood. 

The second channel is found less 
swift and comparatively easy to ford. 
The sturdy nomads, having transported 
all of my escort’s damageable effects, those 
three now stark naked worthies mount 
with fear and trembling their equally 
stark naked steeds—naked all, save for 
the turbans of the men and the bridles 
of their horses. Whatever of intrepidity 
the Khan possesses is of a quantity scarcely 
visible to the naked eye, and it is, there- 
fore, scarcely surprising to find him try- 
ing to persuade, first the mudbake and 
then the mirza, to take the initiative. His 
efforts proving wholly ineffectual, how- 
ever, to bring the feebly flowing tide of 
their courage up to the high water level 
of assuming the duties of leadership, and 
so in the absence of any alternative, he 
finally screws up his own courage and 
leads the way. The others allow their 
horses to follow closely behind. The 
horses seem to regard the rushing volume 
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of yellow water about them with far less 
apprehension than do their riders. While 
dressing myself on the eastern bank, the 
frightened mutterings of ‘‘Allah” from 
these gallant horsemen come floating 
across the water, and as they reach the 
sand-bar in the middle of the stream, I 
can hear their muttered importunities for 
Providential protection change, like the 
passing shadow-whims of nature’s chil- 
dren that they are, into gleeful chuckles at 
their escape. 

When the Khan emerges from the water, 
the ruling passion within his avaricious 
nature asserts itself with ridiculous prompt- 
ness. With the water dripping from his 
dangling feet, he rides hastily to where 
I am dressing and whispers, ‘‘ Pool neis ; 
Afghani dasht-adam, pool nets.” By this 
he desires me to understand that the men 
who have been so industrious and ready 
in helping us across being Afghan nomads, 
will not expect any backsheesh for their 
trouble. The above-mentioned ruling pas- 
sion is wonderfully strong in the rude 
breast of the Khan, and in view of his 
own secret machinations against my 
money, he, no doubt, entertains involun- 
tary objections to leakages in other direc- 
tions. So far as presenting these hospit- 
able sons of the desert with money for 
their services is concerned, the Khan’s 
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advice probably contains a good deal 
more wisdom than would appear from a 
superficial view of the case merely. As- 
sisting travelersacross streams and through 
difficult places, evidently appeals to these 
people as the most natural thing in the 
world for them to do. It is a part of the 
unwritten code of the hospitality of their 
uncivilized country, and is, in all prob- 
ability, undertaken without so much asa 
mercenary thought. Presenting them with 
a money consideration for their services 
certainly has a tendency to awaken the 
latent spirit of cupidity, generally result- 
ing in their transformation from simple 
and unsophisticated children, hospitable 
both by nature and tradition, into wretched 
mercenaries, who regard the chance tra- 
veler solely from a _ backsheesh-giving 
standpoint. The baneful result of this 
is to-day glaringly apparent along every 
tourist route in the East; and, among the 
pool-loving subjects of the Shah of Persia, 
travelers do not have to appear very fre- 
quent to keep alive and foster a_ wild 
yearning for backsheesh that effectually 
suppresses all loftier considerations. 
These Afghans, however, seem to be 
people of an altogether different mold; the 
ubiquitous Western traveler has not yet 
becomé a palpable factor in their experi- 
ences. The hidden charms of backsheesh 
will not become apparent to the wild Af- 
ghans until their fierce Mussulman fanati- 


cism has cooled sufficiently to allow the 
Ferenghi tourist to wander through their ter- 
ritory without being in danger of his life. 

The danger of corruption in the present 
instance is exceedingly small, considering 
that lam theonly representative of the Occi- 
dent that has ever happened along this 
way, and the probability that none other 
will follow for many a year after; there- 
fore I ignore the Khan’s wholly disinter- 
ested advice and make the two worthy 
nomads a small present. They accept 
the proffered kerans with a look of be- 
wilderment, as though quite unable to 
comprehend why I should tender them 
money, and they lay it carelessly down 
on the sand while they assist the sowars 
to resaddle their horses. To see the in- 
difference with which the magnificent Af- 
ghan nomads toss the silver pieces on the 
sand, and the eager, covetous expression 
that the sight of the same coins laying 
there inspires in the three Persians, is, of 
itself, an instructive lesson on the differ- 
ence between the two peoples. The 
sowars become inspired, as if touched by 
the magic wand of alchemy, to the discus- 
sion of their favorite theme; but the Af- 
ghans pay no more heed to their remarks 
about money than if they were talking in 
an unknown tongue. ‘They really act as 
though they regarded the subject of money 
as something altogether beyond their com- 
prehension. 
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HOMEWARD. 
A TWILIGHT SONG OF THE WHEEL. 


Away from the office and desk at last, 
The business-haunted room, 

The roar of a city, hurrying past, 
The heat, the worry, the gloom, 

To the glorious red of the sunset sky, 
The sweet, cold wine of the air, 

On the frozen road, my wheel and I, 
A dusty, rusty pair! 


Push—Push— 
Two birds in a bush 
Are laughing to see me hop ; 
On, with a bound 
From the frozen ground, 
With never a sway nor stop. 


Over and over the pedals fly— 

‘Come on!” to the twittering bird I cry, 
As over and over the wheels fly past her; 
Over and over, still faster and faster, 

On through the ice-cold stream of air, 

On where the road is frozen and bare. 


Roll—Roll—Roll—Roll— 

Silent and swift as a death-freed soul. 
Glide—Glide— 
On the smooth, black tide 

Of the ocean of night flowing in from the West, 
Over and over, and on without rest, 
Swifter and swifter, till over the crest 
Of the hill, and down to the valley below, 
Through the murk of the mist and the white of the snow— 
Now my steed falters, as, breathless and slow, 
Up the steep hillside he labors and grinds, 

Grinds—Grinds—Grinds—Grinds— 
Across and across he turns and winds, 
Sand-clogged and rock-hindered, without hope or faith, 
No longer a soul, but a sin-burdened wraith— 
Till, reaching the summit, he spurns the dark hill, 
And onward he plunges, for good or for ill, 

Over and onward, and onward and over, 

He reels and he spins like a jolly old rover. 


Roll—Roll—Roll—Roll— 
Backward he flies to our one dear goal, 
Where the whirling shall cease, and the rider shall rest, 
And soft trembling lips to my own shall be pressed. 
Slow—Slow—Slow, 
Slowly—more slowly 





we go— 


What, darling, so far on the road to-night, 
To welcome us both with your eyes’ sweet light ! 
The wheel no longer has need to roam— 

Be quiet, old fellow! we're safe, safe at home. 





Willis Boyd Allen. 
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